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SOM. ADVANCED IDUCATIOKAL PRACTICES AW TSCHUC UUJ IB PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THAT AKE APPLICABLE TO THE MVX TKAIHXLC HaOQiAM 



CHAPTER I 

mum 



A* oqpOorjitiori of Problera 

A gknce at the title of this problem aight jLve ti«© im- 
pression that B Soae Adv&n ead Mueational Practices end Tech- 
Alcues in Public Schools that are Applicable to the Bevy Training 
Program is a broad, all enconpassin^; mibject. This could very 
easily be the case* Understand!; g the UadtAtlone of tia» and 
available resources, however, I have necessarily tailors . the prob- 
laa to sect the situation at hand. By this, 2 mean I have chosen 
for detailed elaboration two specific educational practices that 
have been developed with beneficial results in public schools. 

These practices, I believe, am be applied to the Bevy training 
progress with Just as positive results. There are other practices 
end techniques in public schools that also seen to have possible 
worth if applied to Savy instruction. Without meaning to depreciate 
their value, Z will treat several of then in a brief suaaary faah- 

4W«. 

ion, with^ rcccouenriation that they be the subject of further study. 

The raajor civilian educational practices that I have chosen 
to elaborate upon eras First, * In-Service Teacher Training Tech- 
nirues*, or what nay be wore faaditarly hxwn ae methods that have 
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been adopted by mm public schools which seen to have helped to 
Improve the reality of IwatriiCtion of both experienced as well as 
incct;>erlenced teachers* Secondly, ! GubJ, Functions of the In* 
sta^ictcr", or how an lift tractor thorough guidance activities can 
help each sttxieot caks the beet possible adjustment vocationally, 
socially, and scholastically* 

The topics which I will treat in a susssory fashion are "Iia* 
proveooiit of Study Skills 11 , "Creative Activity Frograa", and "Ad- 
ministrative iL^wrasenio 5 *. 

B. Eeason for Selecting Problet: 

The reason X selected this problen is priraerily that X be* 
lievs a closer liaison cm be established between the iiavy train- 
ing prograa and its civilian counterpart, whereby new methods end 
teeh&ifiUea of instruction that have been utilised with beneficial 
results will bo freely exchanged between the two educational sys- 
tem* Being a Savul officer, X an naturally interested in a con- 
tinue 3 devtslo 4 «aont of the liayy training program so as to insure 
the highest possible quality of instruction and thus the best 
trained asn. There are no ustdvt camy tapvrsed method© end tech- 
nique# of instruction presently in use in the fteval trai&i.^: pco- 
graa that could be (but aren*t) fully utilised in public school* 
with Just as beneficial results* On the other hand, the opposite 
is no doubt Just as true* After various association* with a mss* 
ber of ptfhlic schools as well as Kaval training schools, I have 
cone to the conclusion that the bevy could, la particular, bene- 
fit to a considerable extent by adopting certain applicable asfeh- 
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ods and technlcues from public schools in the field* of in- 
eenrJ.ee teacher training and guidar.ce-comseling of students* I 
believe that we also have ncch to learn from public schools con- 
cerning other ioaproved methods of instruction as well, such as 
those that I will treat in a aucaary fashion* 

It ia because of these reasons that I have chosen this topic 
for investigation, with t he hope that if this study does nothing 
else, it will at least initiate critical self-evaluations of the 
methods of instruction currently in use in the Kav&l training pro- 
gram, with the view to utilising every available source for bring- 
ing about continuous improvements wherever necessary. 

C. Applicability of the Practices and Techniques 

To second guess the obvious question "How do I know that 
these recommended practices and techniques can be applied to the 
Kavy training program?" I can only say that it seeaa to me that 
basically, the problems involved in teaching or training young 
people are the same whether or not they wear a unifonj. The in- 
dividual*# basic needs of belonging, achievement, security, affec- 
tion, physical well being, independence of thought, and freedom 
from fea r and guilt all must be provided for by any education pro- 
gram if the maximum potential of the individual is to be realized* 
It is primarily to assist in accomplishing this mission that many 
public schools have undertaken extensive programs in the fields of 
in-service training for teachers and guidance. However, at the 
aaa» time I realise that in Kavy instruction more so than in civil- 
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inn education, wiiformity ©f educational objective# and a greater 
degree of personal discipline is necessary. In addition, in the 
Jfavy the career of an instructor ia relatively short. Therefore, 

X have considered these conditions in selecting the practices and 
technicians that are presented, in this study. 

D. Resources 

To obtain data for this thesis I have utilised various pub- 
lished materials, personal interviews with both civilian and havy 
authorities in the fiold of education, and finally, actual observa- 
tions of a master of civilian and ttavy classroesa situations. 

The pt&lished materials from which I have gained much varied 
and valuable information are listed in the Bibliography. 

I owe a great deal of gratitude to various civilian and fcavy 
educational authorities (in particular. Dr. Alice Z. See&nn, Dr. 

C. B. Mendenhall, Dr. Pawl H. Klohr, end Mr. John C* Gdgers), fear 
all of the valuable Information and advice, without which I would 
have beer, unable to prepare this study. 

In order to see words tranrlatsd into action and to witness 
first hand what is actually being accomplished primarily in the 
fields of in-service training and guidance, I made a series of 
personal visits to the following public schools and hsva'vl train- 
ing establishments: 

1. Civilian Schools 

Diversity School, Ohio State Cnivsirsity, Columbus, Ohio 
South High School, Coluabus, Ohio 
Indianola Junior High School, Colisabua, Ohio 
Beyl Avenue Class® tary School, Columbus, Ckio 



Upj *r Arlington High School, Upper Arlington, Ohio 
Bexley High School, Bexley, Ohio 
North High School, Colusbus, Ohio 
korihdngbm High School, Worthington, Ohio 

2. Naval Training - Jiaolialwenta 

Naval Technical draining Center, feteapble, lean. 

liaval Training Center, Greet tales, Illinois 

C.X.C. School, NAS Glttcview, Illinois 

U. S. School Tor Instructors, Naval Station, J*or!blk, ft* 

Naval Steeply Corps School, Naval Station, Bayonne, N. J» 

Naval Training Center, Bednbrldge, M« 

Naval Training Station, Newport, S. X* v storekeeper. 

Class A School) 

Navel Subaarlre Base, Tew London, Ct* ( niiotod Basic 
SubtaajriLne School) 

Lastly, 1 have called upon ny own experience and background 
as an officer in the Navy, as a iorosr secondary school teacher in 
California ( admittedly for a brief period of time), and as t tomsr 
student both la public as veil as wavy schools. 

£• Belated studies 

There ere to sy iawtrledse no studies on the exact suLj^ct 
of this problem. xthw r, numerous studies have boon sadc dealing 
with the subject of in-service toucher training mi guidance both 
In the field of civilian education as well as Navy trailing, but 
not combining the two* 
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IH-3ERVICB TEACHER HiAIfcBiG TBCHSlrCS 

A. Definition 

In-service teacher training techniques consist of a variety 
of methods that have one principal purpose, that is. Improving 
the quality of instruction of both experienced and inexperienced 
teachers. Stating It in another way these consist of a variety 
of activities that help a teacher to become taore effective, to 
grow on the job and be a better teacher in the classroom. 

Basically, all cf these activities provide a aesne of 
living each participating teacher the advantage of the wisdom 
and experience of others and the interchange of ideas ainong 
those of different backgrounds, experiences end teaching situa- 
tions. 

B. Why In-Service Training is heeded 

Why is in-eervice training necessary? Why, once a teacher 
is trained for his job, isn't that enough? Why can't he do 
something about improving his own proficiency as a teacher 
without the creation of an organised training program or activi- 
ties? 

One answer to the first two of these questions because very 
clear to as as a result of my recent associations with the Kaval 
training program. The fOriaalirod training for a Bevy instructor 
consists of only six weeks. Xt is true that these instructors 
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•re primarily petty officers with often many years of practi- 
cal experience in the specialized fields in which r»*t of then 
will be teaching. But it Is cannon knawled o that alUtougjh 
knowing your subject Is a primary characteristic of e good 
teacher, that this quality alone will not aake him a good teach- 
er. Therefore, even snore so than civilian schools whose teach- 
ers receive aany years of intensive teacher training, it came 
to ae that an organized, effective in-service training program 
la a oust for the Navy in order to aake up for the Halted tios 
allowed for training the instructor. 1 believe that the prob- 
lem in the Navy la even more critical now then It has been 
since the end of World bar II. With the increase in the num- 
bers of men being trained as a result of tha international sit- 
uation, sufficient nuabere of previously trained and experienced 
instructors to do the job are not available. This necessitates 
an in-service teacher training program to not only add to the 
necessary brief training of the new Instructors, but to assist 
the seasoned instructors as well to be better teachers. 

Most of those thoughts concerning the necessity for an in- 
service training program in the Navy seem to apply to the non- 
technical knowledge reruired of & good teacher. But what about 
the necessity for a Navy instructor to keep abreast of the ever- 
changing technical developments in modem warfare? Here spin 
is another argunent for an in-service training program. 

Looking at public schools for their answers to these ques- 
tions, many such schools have long recognised the need for a 
training program to help teachers improve their effectiveness 






•ad to "grow on the job" . Public schools also have been af- 
fected by international conditions which have created a situa- 
tion similar to that of World War XI • This situation la one 
of obtaining a sufficient mxaber of adequately trained teach- 
ers, and an In-service teacher training program aecms to be 
the best means of isttprovirig the quality of instruction so that 
every teacher counts* Also similar to the military being faced 
with ever-changing technical methods of warfare, our civilian 
schools are faced with the responsibility of preparing the 
youag people to better equip themselves to aa*t the demands of 
our ever-changing society. This means our teachers must change 
ith the tiuss, not only in respect to their knowledge of sub- 
ject matter but their teaching methods as veil. These are 
primarily the reasons why in public ec tools in-service tr sift- 
ing is necessary and why the original training a teacher re- 
ceives cannot be considered all that Is needed. 

As for an answer to the question, why is an organised 
training program necess&ry— why can’t the teacher do something 
on his own to improve his proficiencies, I believe rx>st touch- 
ers are aware of their shortcomings as teachers and of the 
probless that they are faced with in their classrooms. They 
hav a personal desire to do aoraething about the#, but cr-for- 
tunately they do not know whom to turn to help them out of these 
difficulties. Therefore, the concensus of opinion in civilian 
education seems to be that it is the responsibilit. of each 
school’s administrative cta.fi to provide an in-service training 
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program* A prograa dcsi^wci so that teacher a and the sdjain- 
iatrativ© staff can M>rk together in a cooperative manner in 
finding satisfactory ooiutiona to their cosaaon problsans. 

Lastly^ there apparently are teachers who either are com- 
placent with their teaching, or do not realise that they have 
either shortcomings at teachers or problems in their class- 
rooms. Here again the responsibility, it appears, should rest 
vith the administrative staff to provide opportunities for these 
teachers to becoswt awe re of their needs and problems and then 
help them do something about them. 

Based upon these considerations many public schools 
throughout the United states hews established extensive in- 
service training programs which appear to have contributed a 
great deal towards helping the teacher irprove on the Job. In 
aany respects our f.avy training is similar to civilian educa- 
tion. Therefore, it sight be well to take a look at ease of 
the techniques used by public schools in their in-aeries 
teacher training programs to see if they can be a: -plied with 
positive results to the Navy training program aa well. 

C. Characteristics of In-O^rice Training 

Before ve examine the various techniques of in-service 
training that have been utilised by civilian schools, it night 
be well to explore a little further what should be their cos*- 
saon characteristics which unfortunately not all so called 
"in-eervice techniques" live up tot 
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1* Every teacher inprovtsmrit activity slzmlrt have if noth- 
in, else, the c&aalon of being concerned Kith the reel 
problems of the Iradivirfual teacher that have arisen from 
his needs in hie own classroom situation. To ensure tost 
the individual teacher’s problem* are the binary "reasons 
for being” , teachers should take an important pert In the 
planning and carrying out ©f the tescher training pro- 
grwB* In particular, they should participate lK select- 
ing the areas to t© studied in any teacher training jro- 
gr*e. As Dr, Alohr so appropriately states it, ''this 
recognise* the tapertanee of active particip/ tier on the 
part of the learner if a change in hie behavior Is to re* 
suit, also the ’public cocsdtatnt* on the pert of the 
individual is one of the highly significant factors in 
his subeerusrt feeling of obligation to Change his think- 
ing and his behavior, 0 ^ By basing the prograus on the 
teacher** problem? does not mean, however, to exclude 
fror an in-«ervl©e training program other problaos also 
of mitual concern to the school’s adalnistratlon and the 
outside community as well. X’a speaking of such problems 
which are not directly related to the clasaroon situation 
as those dealing with hiring of new staff personnel, sal- 
aries, retireffiont, leave, puWlc relations, etc, Soas* 
of these, of course, would not be ap> lic&ble to the l&vy 
training program (such as salaries and retirement), 

1 H©hr, P. H. "Kidyoar Study Uaa**, C&Lo ^,*>19, 29 (Hay, 1951), p. 199* 
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Others, however, mob to b* worthy of eooperatiw coii- 
•idsr&tlon by both the school's administration as veil 
as the teaching staff. It should bo recauwcru.' that a 
successful toucher training pragma is one that includes 
all of the administrative and teacher personnel of a 
school as troll as represent 1 tiw froa the outside com- 
munity thnta±e concerned with the of the 

school* In the Kavy such a pro^rsat should include not 
only representatives froa the various bureaus in the 
fiayy Department, but from the fleet and activities of 
the s. ore establishment as well who are all vitally in- 
terested In the products of the training program* 

2* It is not enough, however, that concrete problems of the 
teacher be selected for study, for in addition positive 
action should bo taken to solve these problems* This is 
necessary even if changes in the organisation and pro- 
cedures of the school swat be made as a result of con- 
clusions reached and reco^nondations made in the training 
program* By this, I mean that an ir-o«rvlco training pro- 
gram will be defeated fro the start unless decisions 
reached by cooperative action on pert of both the admin- 
istration and the staff of teache s are put into effect* 
The teachers amt have a feeling of accomplis!isjent as a 
result of their training activities, if their interest 
is to be naintalned* 

3* An in-service training program should not u> a sporadic 
activity called into existence only at times hen the ad- 
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duniatration thinks it Is needed. It should include 
activities that- function continuoucly, that ensure con- 
stant efforts on the part of all teachers to work with 
each other and the administration as veil as with out* 
aide sources of help In cooperatively solving mutual 
problems. furthermore, participation in the program 
should be on a voluntary rather than a compulsory basis* 
4* Svery effort should be taken to see that the in-earvice 
training activities are not of the passive, talking- 
listening type (such as lectures), but an active, dcing- 
lesming process* Teachers should realise that this la 
not a program of "busy work”, but that their help is 
needed to bring about i-acrovcrants in the cuelity and 
method e of instruction and organisation of the school* 

5* It should be roembered before initiatinc an in-service 
training activity that moat teachers are vary busy people 
and that they won't welcojto new activities if these will 
result in Increasing their dally burdens* Therefore, to 
assure the success of a teacher training program from the 
start, besides making each teacher realise that it la hlo 
activity to help him solve his problems, it is necessary 
to schedule the program to take place during part of the 
working day, or allow tie off for participation in away 
from school activities. This may also require hiring ad- 
ditional teachers so as to allow for redistributing the 
normL work-load so that the training activities do not 
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add another burden to the already heavy teacher schedule. 

6. All teacher training activities should be based upon the 
principle of ©quality. A give and take relationship a- 
Mong participants aliouJd be developed so that regardless 
of position (or rate or rank) eve 170ns participates with 
an informal, friendly, cooperative spirit aimed at the 
one purpose of solving mutual problem. Care must be 
taken to avoid the feeling of insecurity or the fear of 
reprisal on the part of anyone engaged in the training 
activity. 

7 . Teacher training activities should help to promote both 
physical and mental health on the part of the teaching 
and adtiriotrstivn staff. A principal rorulreraent of a 
good teacher, that he be in excellent physical health 
and have a well-adjusted personality should be one of 
the primary aias of way training progr^s* Social and 
recreational activities thus are important elements in 
any such program. 

8. In order to accomplish the fnaxLsuta possible results, 
training in techniques of grow discussion and planning 
should be pert of any teacher training program. This is 
essential if the participants are able to cone to eecsoon 

ag re — eat s-. 

9 . Adequate professional consultant* and clerical help are 
neeeesrr; to assist the various training activities in 
accomplishing their purposes. In addition, skilled lead- 
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ership should bo provided to assist the participants in 
learning the skills o f organising and writing with groups 
and developing cooperative thinking, planning and action, 

10, The adalnlstret Ion of the echool should keep in toe back- 
ground, so as to encourage teacher initiative and not 
give the teachers the Idea that they are merely doing the 
supervisors work for them. This (toes not man, however, 
that the administration eiiould keep out of the picture 
entirely. On the contrary, for they have the responsi- 
bility of promoting mid coordinating activities and put- 
ting Into effect the results of the work. As is so aptly 
stated by Professor K, b. Bigelow, the success of an in- 
service training pro great greatly depends upon toe admin- 
istration in that "teachers are trusted and respected. ... 
are encourafed to work together ••••and there exists a 
favorable administration attitude toward experimentation 
and recognition of individual differences among teachers 

2 

that check the tendency to impose uniformity of practice." 
Finally, the administration of the school should develop 
s wide variety of follow-up activities based on the teacher 
training program, so as to assure the continuance of pro- 
fessional iiuproveaont, 

11, The school* e administration not only should help defray 
the expenses incurred by individual teachers as a result 

^Bigelow, Karl K, "In-Service Teacher education Xxplications for Adninis- 
t ration and Support 1 ', Childhood Iducctton, 22 (Jan,, 1946) f . 230, 
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of attending various toucher training activities, but also 
s!iould give proaotlone and salary increase a as inducement* 
for teachers w!x> take part in these activities. As far 
as the Kavy is concerned the ability of the administration 
to offer aoe» of these iisduospents no doubt will be Halt- 
ed. However, through the proper use of per diem orders 
and promoting deserving teachers to mors responsible and 
desirable positions, a gre? t deal can be accomplished to 
encourage participation in teacher i£.;rov< iont activities. 

12* Adequate physical facilities and materials recuired in 
the school itself are necessary in order to eno oursge an 
effective in-service training program. These Include 
source material, training aids, reference materials, text- 
books, equipment and the physical plant of the school as 
veil. 

13. The administration should help to promote the entire 

teacher training program through a "public relations pro- 
gram" 00 as to develop an awareness* on the part of laymen 
and professions! educators of the absolute necessity of 
better education to meet the demands of our modern society. 
In the Kavy this means that our training program should 
engage In a program designed to acquaint the entire fiavy 
establishment with the need for such a program and thus 
solicit support from all Eaval activities in order to make 
the teacher training program a success. 

If the above essential characteristics of an in-service train- 
ing program are ensured by the school’s administration, one of the 
greatest obstacles to the success of such a program will te overcome. 
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That Lb, how to get teachers to develop a real interest in sell 
i/raroveumnt. 

D. Techniques o f In-Service Training 

bow it seems high tina that we taka a look at the various 
techniques or method® that are nornally included in an in-service 
teacher training program. These method.® can he classified as in- 
dividual techniques and group techniques. As the names imply, 
individual techniques are usually thought of as activities that 
the individual teacher participates in to bring himself up to a 
standard or to gain advanced degrees. Group techniques, on the 
other hand, are more Institutional in character which attract 
teachers not so much as individuals but as mashers of a school 
system, a team to solve mutual problems. It should be noted that 
this is a loose classification, for many of the activities can be 
on both an individual as well as a group basis. 

Suaaer School Courses 
University Extension Courses 
Professional Heading and Research 
Writing for Professional Journals 
Purposeful Travel 

Observation Lessons-Visiting other Classroom, Demon- 
stration Schools 

Community Service- Public Relations 

Creative Activities (art, dramatics, literature, eiuslc) 

tenbershlp in Professional Organisations 

Lecturing at other Schools, Community Organisations, etc. 

Supervising end Assisting other Teachers 

Seem SatetoSMi 

(Stxxaer) Workshop* 

(kmferences-Curriculum Revision, Instruction Improvement, 
Work 

Teachers 1 (Faculty) Meetings 
Teachers* Institutes 
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Convention* 

CoeasLtte* ork 

Organised Study Programs, Study Compel Is 

Discussion Groups 

Fwiffaiwu 

la ths shsptsr to fellow several of these listed tecfcrd use 
will be ttxaa&ned in detail. Thocr selected ere considered to be 
ones that seem to be particularly applicable for adoption by the 
$cvel training program. 

ifr* i^etfcblishing an In-Service training Progress. 

The essential steps In establishing an tn-scvviee training 
program will naturally very soeaewhat with the types of activities 
concerned. Here detailed descriptions ef these steps will be In- 
cluded In the several chapters on those specific teacher training 
techniques considered applicable to ths Kavy training program* 

It might be valuable, however, to outline the sore general steps 
peculiar to establishing •«t group teacher training activities. 
These am be summarised as follows.^ 

1. Strang administrative support. 

2. Centre! planning, cosed ttse. 

3. Dsvuloprasnt of study groups based on teacher Interests and 

f&mk lmm . 

4. Raphaels on voluntary participation sad cooperative group 

procedures. 

5. Provision of consultant assistance from both within and 

outside the school oyster*. 

Although most of ths above have been described at greater 
length In the preview* section, it sight be well to reiterate soua 
of the more important points. 

The first requirement in establishing an in-service training 
program is that the school* s adednietration records* the impor- 
tance of promoting a local program of in-service education, under- 
^Bigelow, op. cit.. p. 228. 
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stand that It: rove'aert of the teaching and administrative condi- 
tions in the school rofruirtsgroup tction, and that it is not 
enough to rsly upon separate efforts of individual teacijor® to 
increase their competence, but that maxieua participation in local 
croup planning should be sought, 

The first actual step is the setting up of a central plan- 
ning eoftasittee. This coasittee has the reapcc*ibility of stim- 
ulating interest in the in-service training program and coordinat- 
ing the work of the various study groups upon which the entire pro- 
gra n should be based. In addition, the planning committee has 
the responsibility for making all of the necessary arrangements 
prior to the ecncaancenent of the training program, including the 
provision of the aH-importast consultant assistance from both 
within and without the school system* The planning committee should 
include representatives of alldspartnents in the school, with 
large enough membership to ensure the participation of individuals 
with as broad experience as possible in the various methods of in- 
service training. 

The actual core of the process of establishing an in-service 
training program is the study 'roups. It is here that the felt 
needs of the teachers are brought to light. The membership should 
be voluntary, and probably based on the interests of the teachers 
rather than grade levels or subjects, in order to ensure a heter- 
ogeneous body of teachers with different backgrounds and exper- 
iences. 

£, Evaluating the Results of an In-^«rvice Training Program 
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The process of evaluating the results of the various methods 
of in-^orvico training will be treated at greeter length in the 
chapter to fellow. However, it eight be veil to consider in a 
general way what the various evaluation studies seen to indicate 
insofar me the value of an in-service training program is con- 
cerned. 

Host of the evaluation studies have been based on question- 
nairas and attitude inventories node out by teachers who have par- 
ticipated in in-service training activities, and observation re- 
ports on the teachers concerned. Theca observation reports us- 
ually are made out by qualified, supposedly unbiased observers such 
as supervisors, principals and individuals who have no relation- 
ship with the teacher or sc!m» 1 concerned. At best most of those 
evaluation methods asauam that teacher growth can be primarily 
attributed to in-service training. However, the much store in- 
volved but aore accurate case history method, in which a close 
study of an individual teacher or.r a prolonged period of tine Is 
made both before and after in-service training is received, appears 
to be the most reliable method of detcralnins whether or not a 
teacher’s personality and teaching methods have changed directly 
as a result of an irr-aervice training progt-sia. 

In general the consensus of the evaluation studies is that 
presueeably as a result of in-service training the following changes 
in teachers frequently take placet 

1. Sew courses are developed and old ones modified in the 
direction of pupil’s present needs mod interests. 
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2* Such methods of tend ing as individual conferences between 
student and te u er, group discussions, and student partic- 
ipation In planning and carrying out ih© work to he dona in 
class* are adopter • 

3. teachers becoa* much more guidance nizxied'-^ccmcerned with 
the Individual student* hie needs and p*x>bl«yut, • 

4* Courses are modified in the direction of wUJUsi&g current 
materials tor instruction and being concerned with pre#«r±t- 
day' social issues and problem. 

3. A rare deoocratic, cooperative atmosphere is developed In 
the clsssrcopis between students and the teacher* as well as 
between individual students. 

6. Much rare cooperation is apparent between teachor* t.. waives 
and between teachers and the ^.inistntive staff in solving 
problems of mutual concern. Teachers take a rare active 1 pert 
in faculty meetings and in participating in school coerdttees. 

7. Sew evaluation procedures are devised to determine whether 
or not teachers are doing a good Job. 

8. There is narked departure from the restrictive textbook 
style of teaching and preater use of supplementary teaching 
devices such as j^rlodicais* audio-visual aids* field trips* 
work experience* and pupil activities. 

9* Improved spirit and morale of the teachers end an increased 

interest* pride and satisfaction in their profession often 
result. 

10. Improved personal adjustments on the part of the teaehere 

frequently occur* such as getting along bettor with students* 
other teachers* end the ad Irlstrative staff } developing 
new end greater interests in both their school life as v,cil 
as outside activities} and attaining greater prestige, recog- 
nition end responsibility in their work. 

Perhaps not all of the above can be attributed solely to an 
in-eervico training program* but It aeetss reasonable to believe 
that such a program has been very valuable in moet instancee in 
furthering both personal end professional advancements on the part 
of the participating teacher. 
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A. V.crkol^ops 

1. Khat is a Workshop? 

There has been a recent development in civilian educa- 
tion which sextan to have produced outstanding results in the 
training of teachers and this is what is called the work- 
shop* Other caaes are coessaonly used as well, such as sub- 
star workshops, clinics, institutes, working conferences, etc., 
but they can be considered basically the ssao as long as 
they ei body the general, principle of the workshop. That is, 
an informal meet! ng of teachers and education experts to work 
out on a cooperative basis solutions to problcass that the 
teachers had brought with thea from their teaching situations. 

Dierierich and Van Til give a concise yet o&aplete def- 
inition of the works^iop in their valuable booklet. The ^orkshot? .* 
They state that a mii 'tr workshop is a suaraer school with no 
courses, no textbooks and no 5 sacd.sAt.j 0 ws. Th&i this aciiool 
is not concerned with theoretical problems but the practical 
probleas of ttie teacher participants ♦ 'T oe© problems include 
each things as developing classroom oaterlals for a new course, 

\)ioderich, F. B. and Van Til, a*. The Workshop , hew lorkt iiinds, Hayden, 
and Idridgo, 1%5* P* 1* 
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electing and building tests, or learning what can be done 
in school about the emotional problems oX naiad justed stu~ 
dents. As a result, there are usually croup® workiii. on 
various types of core courses, guidance problems, evalua- 
tions, units in the rnjor subject fields, the use of radio 
and movies in eduontlon, and utilising cosssunity resources. 

One or sore staff rasmbers (specialist advisers) are maLgaed 
to each group. Tins is spent in individual ocmfcreaces with 
the staff raerrbers, for work on special problem, for work In 
arts and crafts, for trips into the co«sur.ity, for general 
meetings, for staff meetings and for recrest ion. 

From this brief description it is possible to get a 
general idea of whet a workshop is, what it attempts to do 
and bow it operates. However, it night be well to examine 
at greeter length tJ*e characteristics and orgardzation of 
workshops as well as look into their acconcddshmsnts before 
any opinions are voiced as to whether they could be utilized 
to advantage in the Kavy training program. 

2. Characteristics of Workshops 

From several responsible authorities the nor© detailed 
characteristics of workshops are listed as follows s 2 *^*** 

JDiederich, c^c^, p. ?. 

K. L., et al Profession*! Edusation for ftrrorisnced Teachers t 
1-e rrogr r :.i of tho ,is> JTr "CrL; Chicago* UrJLveraity of Chicago 

brass, 19/0. 342 pp. 

^brall, C. i*. £c Cti^iwaen, C* L. Veacher . due? c,.<.on in ^nrice . i&sbingtons 
American Council on Education, 1%4. 503 PP* 
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a. The pro grain of the workshop is based upon the specific 
problems, needs and interests of the Individual teacher 
participant* These and new problems that emerge as a 
result of group thinking and staff suggestions form the 
basis of Individual and group activities planned by the 
group. 

b* Specifically trained staff personnel provide consul- 
tive services, learning aids and pertinent reading 
materials, fchile the staff* s work must be based upon 
the problems of the participants, their work should 
not be passive — they should advise, stimulate, con- 
tribute and suggest. 

c. Flexible, informal, and cooperative relationships with 
ether teachers and staff personnel, with ell kinds of 
backgrounds are encouraged in order to stimulate the 
individual teacher's thinking, to broaden him pro- 
fessionally, and to give him experience in cooperative 
activities. By sharing in interests as veil as in 
cooperative action vectored in the direction of solving 
coupon problems, the elm is that the participants will 
recognize hov their teaching at hose should bo carried 
on. 

d. Every effort is made to stimulate the thinking of the 
participant so that he thinks in terms of the growth 
and development of the whole student, the whole commun- 
ity and the whole school. 

e. Experiences with professional problems other than Just 
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thos® of the ir*T«dlat« concern to the individual teach- 
er are provided. 

f . The entire workshop aiaoaphere la one of balanced 

living for the participant both in the group and indi- 
vidually. That is, a healthy combination of work and 
recreation is encouraged. 

3. Typical Organisation 

Naturally the organisation of a workshop will depend 
upon its membership and their problems and interests, the 
staff, the sponsoring activities arid the available facilities. 
However, by and large, the organisations of most of the work- 
shops have a great deal in coauon. These common elements 
might be considered as follows : 

a. Pre-p3Anning--u8\iaJly a special pre-planning committee 
is organised by the school system consisting of the 
superintendent of the system, the principals and re- 
presentative teachez*s from the various schools. This 
coisaittee first canvasses all of the teachers as vsxl 
as the administrative staff personnel as to their in- 
dividual problems. Also in some instances civic ac- 
tivities and professional organisations are asked to 
contribute suggested problem. The problems then are 
grouped into problem areas to be included in the pro- 
posed workshop program. These in turn arc presented 
for consideration at the faculty meetings of the various 
schools. Then the pre-planning committee selects a 
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director for the workshop end assists hist In choosing 
s staff end determining from the problem areas, approved 
by the faculty meetings, which ones should be stressed. 

At this time the workshop director and his staff pr spare 
a proposed workshop agenda which is circulated to the 
classroom teachers, principals and school administration 
personnel for suggested modifications prior to final 
preparation. By this seemingly involved but essential 
method, the teachers and administrative staffs com* to 
regard the workshop as an opportunity for thorn to do 
something about what they feel to be their personal and 
felt needs combined with the needs of the school system. 
One thing is important and that is, although pre-planning 
is necessary, there should never be s single feature 
of the workshop which shouldn’t be changed at any time 
if considered necessary ss a result of the vote of the 
entire membership. It is also necessary, however, that 
mechanical, routine decisions be usually delegated to 
the workshop director and his staff or the workshop com- 
mittee so as not to waste the time of the entire group, 
b. Membership—* the typical workshop of an average school 
system usually consists of from between 75 and 150 
participants made up of staff members of the cooponsnt 
schools (both teachers and administrative personnel). 

In addition, outside participants (specialists) often 
amount to approximately 20 in number. These figures 
are used only for purposes of illustration, since the 
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number* of teachers and ad/dnistratlvo peraonnel, as 
wall as specialists will vary according to the situa- 
tion* It is generally agreed, however, that the teach- 
ers attending the workshop should cose with clearly con- 
ceived problems and interests which have arisen from 
their actual teaching situations, and who aspect to put 
into practice what is determined as a result of their 
workshop experience • Generally , as part of the admis- 
sions procedure, teachers requesting permission for 
admission to the workshop have been requested to outline 
in advance one or more projects to which they desire 
to devote a major portion of their time at the work- 
shop* This information is desired so as to "firm up* 
in each teacher's mind what he hopes to accomplish. 

It is also needed to allow for screening of delegates 
so that there is a degree of comrni interests in order 
that it won't be too difficult to provide for them. 

Data included in a typical workshop application blank 
is as follows 

(1) Present position end nature of work performed 
in school by the applicant* 

(2) Educational training, including the institutions, 
dates of attendance, fields of major interests, 

and degrees* 

^Heaton, K* L*, et al. Professional Education for -ju -- eric*. cat. Teeners : 
The Program of the Suaier Workshop * Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1940* 142pp* 
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(3) Teaching experience. Including institutions, 
position and length of service. 

(4) A description of the problem or interest on which 
there is a desire to work, including a brief dis- 
cussion of the purpose, the general nature of 
tho problem, and the anticipated first steps in 
attacking the problem. 

(5) A statement as to how the workshop can help in 
attacking the problem, assistance that will be 
needed fro® the staff, special materials required 
and special experiences which it is thought 
would be helpful. 

(6) A discussion of how the results of work cm the 
problem will actually be put to use in the appli- 
cant* s school. ' 

c. The Staff— the staff includes members of the teaching 
and administrative staffs of the component schools who 
with the workshop chairman form his staff. In addition 
there usually are specialist advisors from outside the 
school system. It is a wise idea to have as much di- 
versity in the staff as possible, for it is important 
that specialists be available in ell general areas that 
the participants problems fall in. In general, there 
should fee specialists in at least the following major 
areas; 

(1) Bature and needs of young jseople and methods 
of counseling students. 
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(2) Philosophy of education, that is, what are the 
ai~iS and purposes of education* 

(3) Evaluation of the effcct^veneso of educational 
programs in promoting growth* 

(4) Creative and recreational activities. 

It is rococo jonded that a large number of the above 
specialists be drawn from outside the school system. 
This is necessary in order to obtain as many new ideas 
and viewpoints as possible. It is usually a good idea 
for the staff to spend several days in conference prior 
to the opening of the workshop in order to acruaint 
themselves with the information on each delegate’s 
application* to discuss tho aims and methods of cooper-* 
stive group action* to clearly establish the functions 
of each of the staff members in respect to the total 
workshop program* and to take care of the miscellaneous 
detail necessary for a smooth operation of the workshop* 

d. dponsorahip— it is invaluable to have the workshop co- 
sponsored on an equal partnership basis by the school 
system and a teachers college or university. Ely this 
uesus, there will result a continuous interchange of 
information between the two educational institutions . 

In addition, the consultive services available at col- 
legiate institutions are considered of utmost importance 
in meeting the resource demands of the workshop* 

e. Setting and Facilities---QOst workshops have found it 
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beneficial to house the workshop personnel (both staff 
and delegates) together as a group. If this Is not 
possible, at least group- dining accomodations, lounging 
quarters, recreational facilities and other scans of 
promoting informal "get-togethers* 1 should be provided. 

In regard to the working facilities, it is also desir- 
able to have the working spaces and living accomodations 
near to each other. The working spaces should include 
staff offices; desks or stud/ tables for students; rooms 
for email group meetings, cotcoittee*, sub-group and 
guidance conferences; space and seating accomodations 
for the general nestings of the whole workshop group; 
space and equipment for library materials and reference 
work; lounging rooms ; studio and shop space; and a typ- 
ing rooa with typing and duplicating equipment and 
sate rials. Care should be taken to avoid the usual 
classroom lecturo-rooa type of atmosphere. Since all 
types of reference material are an absolute necessity 
(not only books and periodicals, but instructional aids 
as well), the workshop should be immediately accessible 
to a general university library or a subdivision of one 
set up for the specific purpose of serving the workshop. 
Of equal importance to the library facilities, are the 
arte laboratory (for art work, music, drasua, etc.), 
the demonstration class, recreational facilities, and 
f acilitlee for social events. 
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f . Individual Advisory < k>nf erencee—«it the vary heart of 
the workshop program is the conference of the teacher 
delegate Tilth hi# adviser. These conference® take up 
about a half an hour of each day for the deleg/.te (and 
several hour# of each staff raeesber* s day). These are 
held wherever the deleft# needs help or desires an 
evaluation of the progress he has made on hi# particular 
project. Often & regular iyo-heur period each day is 
set aside for adviser* s conferences. These conferences 
ere cooperative in nature, usually dealing with clarify* 
ing an outline ©r Issues, selecting pertinent refer- 
ences for future reeding, broadening the delegate's 
knowledge concerning a general educational concept 
(e.g., teaching should be concerned with the K whole* 
student), and discussing ways to solve problems rela- 
tive to the establishment of a new program of instruc- 
tion. 

£• Individual Activities— the weefeehop is not intended to 
be exclusively a piece where delegatee tom for group 
meetings and conferences, for normally emch tlise is 
also spent in individual reading, thinking over one's 
problarj and writing about their possible solutions, 
and work in individual, creative and recreational activ- 
ities. 

h. Group Activities— the usual workshop program ooncists 
of a wide variety of group activities of which eoaae 
representative ones ares 



(1) Major Wort: Groups - there are two general type# 
of major wort groups i 

(a) Specialised Wort Groups— -these consist 
of a group of teachers of a particular 
subject whieh usually assets several time* 
a week to talk over special problem* in 
their specialised field, to develop mater- 
ials which will be of value in tei-hing 
the particular subject, and to share in 
experiences which may bo of value to the 
whole group. 

(b) Method Wort Groups — these consist of 
teachers whose interests and problems 

are not primarily concerned with a specif- 
ic subject, but are related to the broader 
area of method. Such subjects are usually 
considered as using the oosRunity as a 
teaching resource, conoon interests in 
child development, etc* Even though par- 
ticipation in all groups should be vol- 
untary, it has been generally found that 
by encouraging teachers to join both types 
of groups, a degree of "cross fertilisa- 
tion 0 is obtained . That Is, method groups 
which cut across subject lines often are 
most stimulating and valuable since they 
result in thinking about broader problems 
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normally considered In special;* aod work 

groups. 

The all important criteria in organising 
these groves is that they should be concerned 
with the coasaon interests and needs of the in- 
dividual teachers that participate in th«a and 
they should be dissolved and new groins formed 
whenever it is necessary to .»et new or ci tang- 
ing needs* It has been usually the case, liow- 
ev®r, that most aajor work gro%s which are 
formed the first week of the session continue 
with practically the sane j*»bership throughout 
the entire workshop period* One way of seeing 
that the group is concerned with the ooauon 
interests and problems of its jaembera is to 
have each teacher participant outline his prob- 
lem before the group and receive recommendations 
as to how to meet his problem. After each 
participant has had the chance to do t is, the 
group should concentrate rare on cession interests 
with occasional brief reports as to the progress 
of individual members on their related, special 
problems • 

(2) Request or Special Interest droops— besides the 
major work groups there are usually a mraber of 
informal groups that exist for shorter periods 
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Rorc&xv conciliated in specialized work 
groups. 

TIkj all isport&nt criteria in organising 
those groups is that the/ should bo concerned 
with the coasaon interests and needs of the in- 
dividual teachers that participate in them and 
they sliould be dissolved and new groups iorawd 
whenever it is necessary to nset new or chang- 
ing needs* It has been usually the case, how- 
ever, that Jaost ioajor work groins which arc 
lorufcd the first week of U& session continue 
with practically the earn t*;-b«r«hip throughout 
the entire workshop period* One way of seeing 
that the group is concerned with the corna 
interests a ad problems of its members is to 
have each teacher participant outline his prob- 
lea before the group and receive rsscoc endatioos 
as to how to aeei hi* prubleai. After arch 
participant has had the chance to do t is, the 
group should concentrate more on co ,*ou interests 
with occasional brief reports as to the progress 
of individual antiers on tieir related, special 
problems. 

(2) Bequest or special Interest v^ug>#--besides the 
sajor work groups there are usually a ranter of 
infernal group- tint exist for shorter periods 
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of tine. These are disbanded when the special 
problea that concern the masibers has been solved. 
A wide variety of problem are normally involved 
ranging froa problems of educational philosophy 
and psychology to those of curricula.* plannirig* 
evaluation of students growth, etc* 

(3) General Kectinga— >these are aaee tings for all 
worlcshop members to desire to attend. In 
tliese neetinga normally visiting educators or 
staff waiters hold, large consultation sessions 
or give lectures, followed by infernal group or 
panel discussions, on subjects of major concern 
to all teachers. These general meetings have 
been reduced in number in actual practice, but 
still se«a to have value for tlae purpose of in- 
troducing new problems, discussing problems 
eoaaor* to the entire workshop, and giving in- 
formation concerning available resources such 
as special assistance that can be offered by- 
regular or visiting staff members. Care should 
be taken, however, to ensure that these general 
meetings include a ;ssxiaua amount of delegate 
participation so that the activity (toes not 
degenerate into a "talkfest® rather than a work- 
shop. 

(4) School and School District Groups — these are 
groups made up of teachers and administrative 
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personnel from one school or a school Istrict. 
They are mainly concerned with problems and 
interests of local concern. These grotqp con- 
ference* help the participants in taclsling prob- 
lems relative to needed iaprov®.T«xts in their 
own overall sc .ool situation. 

( 5 ) Infernal Group Activities— these include a variety 
of creative and recreational activities, a num- 
ber of which have already been listed. Several 
hours each day are usually set aside before din- 
ner including SaturcV afternoons ar all day 
Sundays for these inform! activities. r orae of 
these are recreational in nature, susch as various 
group athletics. Some deal with group creative 
activities ("little theatre" groups, dancing, 
poetry, singing, etc.) • Others are educational 
in nature, such as educational notion pictures, 
recorded radio broadcasts, and surveys of cos- 
mmity resources (points of interest of educa- 
tional value) . 3ocial occasions, such as the 
theatre, "bull sessions' 1 , and group dining are 
also very much a part of any workshop program. 

As stated by K, L. Heaton, "an arts and recrea- 
tion program, is a necessity as a balance to the 
purely intellectual activity. It is a force 
making for sanity and balance. It is a balance 
factor to the verbal torjaaia produced by six 
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weeks ©f intense discussion, research, and pro- 

6 

duction of written Materials.* 

(6) Program Planning and Staff Conferences— -these 
conferences are a necessity if the 'workshop is 
to have an effective program. They usually con- 
sist of weekly or twice-weekly meetings of the 
staff and selected delegates to plan iiaporUnt 
aspects of the workshop program. This planning 
is in adaption to the initial preparatory plans 
of the preplanning stage and the planning ses- 
sions of the other groups. The responsibility 
of the program planning conferences is to estab- 
lish a daily schedule based on the general plana 
cade by the workshop as a whole. Such schedul- 
ing is included as hours to assign for a deaon- 
stration class, a field trip, a guidance dis- 
cussion-lecture, ladjatcrruptcd study, etc. by 
rotating the iamb rship on this progr&a coonittee, 
evoryon* of the delegatus who desires to partici- 
pate can have the opportunity to do eo. 
i* Typical orkshop hcliedule— the typical workshop usually 
covers a period from four to eight weeks. However, 
there are differences of opinion as to the value of an 
extended period as couptured to several short terra work- 

^Keaton, 3C. L., et al. Professional Sducetton for Experienced Teachers a 
I.*e fronrasa of t,;c .. . vr.. — „ . Chicago* University of Chicago 

rreW, 1940. p. 16. 



shops* Those In favor of the former declare that at 
least four to eight weeks is necessary for the teacher 
participants to clarify their thinking* stake definite 
progress towards solving individual and group problems, 
and to establish close, cooperative relationships with 
the staff and other teacher participants. The other 
schools seems to favor several short-term workshops so 
as to hare frequent opportunities to actually apply ia 
practice the tentative solutions arrived at concerning 
problem that face the individual teacher in his class- 
room* both opinions seca to have merits in their own 
right. However, the governing factor in deciding the 
length ©f a workshop will probably be such administra- 
tive problems as finances, availability of substitute 
teachers (in the instance the workshop Is held during 
the regular school term), and the availability of 
staff specialists and facilities* 

In respect to a typical daily schedule, meeting? 
of snail discussion groups are usually held in the 
morning organised around the individual teacher* s 
stated interests* Luncheons are held as informally 
as possible so that they can include small conferences 
concerning subjects related to particular interests. 

The afternoons are devoted to individual work, meetings 
with advisors, conferences, recreation and creative 
activities* General meetings and individual work are 
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also normally scheduled for the evening, with Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays left to the :L dividual for 
a variety of recreaticaial, social, and educational 



activities* 



4* Evaluation of Results of workshops 

The all important question of does participation in a 
workshop really iaake a teacher sore effective on the Job anooid 
certainly be txmimd thoroughly before the subject can be con- 
sidered treated fully* bmorom evaluations of tine effects of 
workshops on the teacher participants have been .jt.de in which 
the participants have been asked to reflect their experiences 
and appraise their reactions* The cost com on raethod is to 
distribute cuestionnaire forms at the beginning and at the 
dose of the workshop period, bexaetiaee evaluation is under- 
taken by interviews with or by qwationnaires Bade out by staff 
personnel, staff ratings of tlis acoottyltshaents of the teacher 
participants, or on the basis of group discussions within the 
various working sections of the workshop itself* however, it 
seeaus that these aetbods of evaluation take too nueh for 
granted* To more effectively evaluate the accomplishment© of 
a workshop, it appears that It necessitates evaluating the 
teacher on the job both before and after his period of workshop 
participation* Such an evaluatxon, for example, was conducted 

by the Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California as a result 

7 

of their sixth annual workshop held in the subsist of 1V50* 



arbook. Washington, 0. C.* Ration- 
al education Association. 246 pp. 




Association for Supervision and 
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Their method consisted of evaluating the classroom practices 
of fifty teachers who had not previously attended a workshop, 
both before, during, and after participation in the 1950 
workshop. This was done by* 

a. Before the workshop - personal interviews, reviewing the 
problem of the teachers and observing the classroom 
situations of each teaches*. 

b. During the workshop - daily logs of their participation 
in various activities of the workshop, are! "free response" 
evaluation sheets which asked each teacher to express 

his reactions to and suggested changes concerning work- 
shop procedures. 

c. At end of workshop - an evaluation rt ostionnaire w&e 
made out by each teacher. 

d. After the workshop - follow-up interviews of each teacher $ 
follow-up classroom observations to identify changes in 
students’ behavior, in ways of working, in teacher- 
student relationships, in the teacher-learning situation, 
end in teaching Method 3 j and conference* with principals 
and supervisors who were the teachers* co-workers. 

(Similar opinions from fellow teachers and students might 
also have been obtained.) 

On the basis of this extensive evaluation process, the 
verdict at Oakland was unaniwousl favorable for their 1950 
workshop. 

To summarise the consensus of opinion as determined from 
various evaluation studies, it soeae that the workshop is a 
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valuable method of laproving & teacher's effectiveness as a 
teacher, in that it* 

a. Provides the participating teacher with easy access to 
the services of various staff members who can provide 
many kinds of assistance to meet all kinds of problems. 

b. Helps to bring teachers together from different schools, 
but with similar problems for effective exchange of ideas. 
Meeting other teachers with different backgrounds and 
fro® a variety of teaching situations facilitates learn- 
ing what Is being done elsewhere and what new ideas work 
well or fall in practice. 

o. Provides teachers and adainistrative staff personnel the 
opportunity to work on staff problems freed from the 
pressure of routine school duties. 

d. Promotes cooperative, informal, working relationships 
between teachers and the adrdr&strative staff in that 
all participants forget about official capacity, apeek 
freely when ouost oned, advance their ©pinions, seek 
advice, and assume roles of leaders. It sees® safe to 
assume that these cooperative relationships should to 

a degree carry over to the school where they will effect 
both the teachers as well as the staff in their relation- 
ships with cm® another and with the students. 

e. Helps individual teachers to learn about valuable teach- 
ing resources that are available for theta. 

f . Encourages educational m^riiaentation in new teaching 
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methods eo that the school will be able to keep pace 
with the needs of the ever changing times* For example, 
including students in planning of school projects, what 
to do about evaluation, how to use effectively and ob- 
tain audio-visual aids, and how to utilise community 
resources for the good of the school* 

£• Promotes an interest in the whole child, the whole school, 
and the whole community, by Increasing the teacher 1 s 
understanding through such methods ^s research on the 
nature of developing youth and the learning process ; by 
actual associations with young people through interviews 
and discussions $ through associations with teachers of 
many special interests; through readings and interviews 
with representatives of other schools concerning varied 
school practices; through observations of laboratory 
schools aid demonstration classes; and by acou&inting 
hist with the uses of community resources in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and new methods of utilizing these 
resources* 

h* Helps him solve future problems as & result of the ex- 
perience the individual teacher gains in studying his 
own interests or specific problem cuid working it out 
with others until a satisfactory solution is obtained* 

Also cakes hie more conscious of other problems in the 
school situation that need further study* 

i* Provides valuable experience in creative and recreational 
activities which increases the individual teacher 1 s apprecia- 
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tion of their educative values as a relief from verbal 
activities, as recreation, and as therapeutic devices. 

J. Contributes to teacher's growth. The individual teacher 
becomes store aware of hie hidden potentialities and the 
fact that success ae a teacher greatly depends upon one's 
skill in human relations— ‘leamin, to understand and work 
with others in a cooperative asnner* 

The values of the workshop will not materialise, 
however, wiless the workshop spirit is maintained in the 
daily life of the school system. "Unless creative plan* 
ning that lies at the heart of workshop activity has Its 
counterpart in the association of principals and to chers 
in sach school, in administrative councils, in classrooms 
between teachers and students, in Joint enterprises be- 
tween educators and cltlsems, there is scant hope that 

fi 

the program will survive.” 

5* Application to the Kavy Training Program 

The workshop program seeos to be most suitable for use by 
the Kavy training program in improving the quality of instruc- 
tion at the various Kavy service schools. The value of partici- 
pation by both instructor and staff personnel in informal group 
conferences, free from interruption by routine school tasks, 
should result in positive gains not only in improving the cali- 
ber of instruction, but also in providing workable solutions 
to many staff problems* Such problems as the following seeu 

®Heaton, A. L», et al. Professional Education for Experienced Teachers t 
The Promua of the Sugraer horkshop . Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1940. p. l£ 
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most appropriate for workshop study: the question of train- 

ing rated nan at service schools vs. on the job training in 
the fleet* evaluation of students* performance* soliciting 
the participation of fleet activities in improving instruc- 
tion at the service schools* publicizing to the f leet the 
benefits of the Kavy training program* etc. In addition* the 
workshop seems to be an ideal method for bringing representatives 
from the various training activities together so teat concerted 
efforts can be made in tackling common problems as well as 
allowing tee entire training establishment to benefit from the 
experiences and proven practices of individual activities. 

The aspect of an informal wrking-living situation in 
tee workshop involving both officer and enlisted personnel 
will no doubt have to be modified to an extent* but this should 
not prove to be a difficult problem to solve. An informal, 
cooperative atmosphere of give and take relationships is of 
vital importance, however* If the workshop is to be a success • 

The problem teat no doubt will produce the moat headaches 
will be the one of time. That is* freeing the instructor end 
administrative staff personnel of a school from their routine 
duties for a period of time long enough to effectively partici- 
pate In the workshop and produce positive results. A way out 
of this dilsnua Is to have periodic workshops at more frequent 
intervals than are normally held* bub for shorter durations. 

In addition* this should allow for including representative 
personnel on a rotation basis so that in a reasonable period 
of time all staff and instructor personnel will be able to 
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attend at least one session of the workshop. 

The location of the workaliop should not produce a roblmfi, 
although it is reeoatasndsd that the sessions be held at some 
other activity than at the parent training station in order that 
there be an atmosphere free fnxa routine duties. It is impera- 
tive, however, that the workshop fee held either at or nearby 
a adversity or teachers college whore resources and advisory 
personnel can be utilised. Ko doubt living accenodations can 
be arranged at Kaval installations which are situated within 
a convenient distance from the educational institution. 

The final warning is reiterated here that the benefits 
of the workshop pro gran will not bare fruit unless its spirit 
of cooperative, creative planning is maintained in practice 
in all school relationships involving the administrative staff, 
instructors and stulent personnel. 

B. Curriculum Improve? ant Coacitteea 

1. What are Curriculum Improvement Committees? 

There are various types of curriculum iaprovemant 
committees utilised in the public schools. These range 
from appointed or elected groups of persona representing a 
single school, a school system or a larger regional area. 

These groups are commonly celled either curriculum improve- 
ment committees or study councils. 

2. Responsibilities 

The responsibilities of the curriculum improvement 
c&sBlttees are primarily thestof gathering suggestions from 
every teacher in the school or school system} arranging con- 



ferencea dealing with the teachers 1 suggestions j collecting 
resource materials} and assisting in any way possible the 
putting of new ideas into practice, 

3, Why are They Weeessary? 

Curriculun iaprovesaent and teacher istprovfHaent are ao 
closely correlated that it la iapoesibl© to treat either one 
separately. In the previous sections the necessity of help- 
ing the teacher to grow on the job and improve his teaching 
was stressed. If his teaching is to be iajrovod, this neces- 
sarily requires improvement s in the curriculum. As J. M« 

Gwynn so well states it, "It is the belief that every teacher 
must gp through the process of sxpe risen ting with soots prob- 
lem, or unit, or teaching procedure in order to better his 
o 

teaching,*' 

With this "reason for being", curriculum improvement 
oosmittees are a oeans of inducing every teacher cm the staff 
to engage in curriculum iaprovesent. They give him a means 
of expressing his new ideas, assurance of being heard by 
the school* s administration, and with the latter* s approval, 
the opportunity of putting his ideas into practice. 

Curriculum iaprovmaent activities thus can be considered 
s "oust* in order to prevent stifling the teacher *s Initiative, 
when he has new ideas and no readily available means of put- 
ting them into practice.^ 

^Qeynn, J. «. Cugiculma »«w fork* 

HacKillaa Co., 1750. p. 543- 

"Giles, H. 8, . xnlnrinr the vurriculua . Kew York* Harper and Bros., 
1942. pp. 249 
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4* Essentials for Developing a Curriculum Improvement Ire gram 
There are certain basic essentials not only for the 
creation of a curriculum iiaprovoaont program, but also to 
east are that the activities created will flourish and fulfill 
the needs of the teachers* students and the school. These 
ares 

a. The curriculum improvement program in any school 
should be a continuous* not a sporadic short-lived 
program. Periodic examination and imprcveisent are 
always necessary. 

b. As the first step in its development, it is necessary 
that the whole staff study the problems of what is 
and what should be the philosophy of the school (what 
is the staff trying to accomplish), and do the actions 
of the staff live up to the philosophy. 

c. The planning of any curriculum improvement program 
should be dons by cooperative action of the teaching 
aid the administrative staffs. "If the principal has 
followed the plan of studying the program cooperatively 
and the staff has actually discovered weaknesses which 
need to be overcome, the chances of success are much 
better. The plans for curriculum study then originate 
with the faculty as a whole, and teachers are sore like- 
ly to aesaa© responsibility."^ 

^liberty, Harold. Reorganising the High School Curriculum . Kew York* 
The Hacmian Co.* l^G . p. &?♦ 
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d. The school*© caht^-istratice should roeo^rdM that os- 
pcrlsentaticn in the is?prov»aer.t of tha curricula* la 
a necessary part of any in-service training program* 
Therefore, all teachers should be eacoura/;** to take 
part in the progrtsu 

c. Botersdmtion of the basic issue# of the curriculum 
improvement program should be the responsibility of 
the whole staff* 

f. A centre! eurricults* ootas ttee or what la sotaetlnes 
called « central steering (coordinating) eoasaittee, 
headed by a ctarricttlna director, is essential to lake 
charge of the program and coordinate the vorflng# of 
the oub-wxi it» cca or study group*. This central 
cerritteo should have the rseponcibility to ftssiet 
with prcbler-s of organization, provide resource oa- 
terlals, arranpe general meeting# ir.cltding those 
uith parents and couwurlty repressntstlvea (fleet, 
shore establishment and bureau representatives in the 
Sevy), and generally keep the faculty apprised of 
what is going on* 

g* Leadership far the program in the person of the cur- 
riculum director or coordinator should cocas fro the 
school itself. He Is then In a better position to 
realise tbs unices problems that the school faces. 
Consultants froa other schools wqr bs beneficial, how- 
ever* 
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h. Iro vision oust be Bade for the iaeetinge of all curricu- 
lum activities on school tine. 

i. Sub-committees or study groups should be organised 
around areas that should be considered in any curricu- 
lum revision progym (1.8. eoanon learnings, physical 
and mental health, guidance, the various subject fields, 
eiudenfc activities, and evaluation). 

j. Membership of the eurasittees should be elected from both 
teaching and administrative personnel, with student, 
parent and caaaunity representation included. It Is 
desirable that the madjershlp include teachers from, as 
aany subject fields as possible so as to benefit from 
various viewpoints. Parents, students, and community 
representatives coaaaonly participate by being included 
in small discussion groi$>e in which faculty and parents 
talk over informally the plans for curriculum improve- 
ments. 

k. The proceedings of the eeeriittees should be held strict- 
ly on a cooperative grotjqp basis, without the inter- 
ference of position or status on the part of any of the 

members. 

l. Every effort must be made to keep the entire teaching 
and administrative staff informed concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the committees. This is done usually by 
raeans of presentations and discussions at general fac- 
ulty meetings . Suggestions from these faculty meetings 
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should in turn be reflected by the actions of the 
curriculum improvement corarattees. 

■* Faculty and administrative representatives should visit 
other schools where experimental curriculum programs 
are being developed. They should also attend con- 
ferences and clinics at other schools concerning curricu- 
la improvement in order to get new ideas to supplement 
those at their own school* 

n. Often when the curriculum ic^rovement program includes 
all the schools in a system, a centralizing eeswdttee 
is f ona; d of representative from the faculties of the 
uenber schools. This committee should formulate the 
bread principles of cotaaoc agreement. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that its actions do not stifle 
local adaptations in curriculua to suit the needs of 
each individual school. 

o. In the event the curriculum »ent program is 

system wide, it is wise for the central department of 
the school system to provide program coordinators. Be- 
sides coordinating the activities of the various schools 
and helping to promote the exchange of ideas among the 
schools, they also should act as resource agents for 
the component schools. 

p. It is all important that the individual schools within 
a school system be allowed to make changes based on 
what they individually believe to be valuable ir&prove- 
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nents in the curriculum. A powerful Incentive for 
any teacher to improve hie teaching, thus also Im- 
prove what he teaches, is his realization that "what 
we as teachers decide will count" • This, of course 
ssea ne that not only the administrative staff of the 
school system, but that of each school as well should 
help to implement the reoesnendations of the curricu- 
lum im pr oveme n t committees. As Charles . Frail states 
it, the fear that by eliminating a eo .. on course of 
study would result in many diverse, short-term units, 

12 

courses and activities is unfounded in actual ractice . 
Teachers who are working to Improve the curriculm or 
experimenting in any educational field do not work alone. 
They cossaunicate with others about what they are doing. 
They seek to work with others, recuesting and receiving 
assistance on a group beats. 

5* examples of Curriculm Improvement Fro prana. 

It is believed that by citing actual examples of curricu- 
lum improvement progress in action, it will be easier to 
understand what sort of problems curriculum improvement pro- 
grams deal with, how the programs are initiated and developed, 
and what results have been accomplished • 
a. "Qaaraa* School, Denver, Colorado— as an eccsmjle of an 
effective individual school progrwa for curriculum in- 

^Prall, Chas. E. Tef.chcr location in service . Washington, D. C.x 
American Council on education, 1 V44. pp. 241-236. 
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proveaeat, I would like to refer to the program 

developed at a n Gaasna* 5 Junior high school in 

13 

Denver# An aapsri A^utal currieuita* program 
was instituted as a result of several of tbs 
faculty aeab^rs attending; a sutwr workshop, 
iidded iaspotua was given when, at the rerrast of 
the central conjrsittoe of the Deny,. r bcijoel Dis- 
trict, the Ganaa school was roouestea to males a 
study of the feasibility of reducing the number 
of teachers with v.dch e&eh student comes in con- 
tact. To put this into effect the school* s 
staff agreed to begin by assigning one class a 
two-period bloc,: of tiws to each of several teach- 
ers. One of the perioas to b© used for guidance 
and the other for an acaie nc subject. In order 
to develop In*treetl«6sl units for the guidance 
work, a ©ortuttee of eight teachers was appointed 
to work on the problem. to bo assisted by several 
program coordinators, jufepreaertstives fro® the 
student body, as well as interested parents, wore 
also asked to participate in the program, baall 
discussion groups whicn included the faculty and 
student r*iweeent«tiws a**i i^cnts then mt to 
consider the iaatter. The entire staff was in- 
formed about the new program by weans of presenia- 

13 Ibid., pp. 241-286* 
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tions and discussions it general faculty meet- 
in,». The committee of sight thus bene fitting 
frcni the rscocrwndat j ona of the faculty-student- 
parent discussion groups, as well as the faculty 
at large, continued scheduled meetings through- 
out the year. In order to rror»t-e a continuing 
program, sub-coiaa ttees of two to ch^rs each 
were appointed to work with the help of the pro- 
gram coordinators on such problems as instruc- 
tional possibilities of the double period, '.meth- 
ods of approach, materials and services available, 
pupil reaction, and evaluations* 
b. Des Moines, Iowa, Junior High Schools— as an 
example of an effective ettrrleulwn improvrr-sBnt 
program at a city school system level, the pro- 
gram of the Junior high schools In Des Moines 

14 

seems to be appropriate for the purpose. In 
1939, with the cooperation of the Cosmittee on 
Teacher Education of the National Iducation 
Association, the faculties of the Junior hi^a 
schools in Des Moines began & cooperative study 
about the growth and development of the students 
and the feasibility of adopting a general educa- 
tion program* The faculty of each school elected 
a planning or steering committee to handle admin- 

^Owynn, J. K. Curriculum l^ciplesmiu Social trends . Hew York: 
;{aeHillan Co., 19 r . 7o8pj^ 
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i strati vc matters, ant! to cake preliminary in- 
vestigations in the area • that th© faculty de- 
sired to consider. Small study groups were 
fo used, with each teacher participating in the 
group that was dealing with a sub-topic of 
special Interest to hir (but with the ersdeavor 
to have the representation of each group cut 
across departmental lines) . These groups net 
one day a week for one how (during the school 
day) • By naans of presentations to the general 
faculty meetings the results of their discussions 
were approved and implemented. On the whol$ all 
of the schools seeded to have accomplished sub- 
stantial results. These were* 

(1) Changing the thinking of the teachers Iron 
one purely of subject matter to a broader 
appreciation of the needs and interest* 
of adolescents. 

(2) Cutting across departmental line 8 by corre- 
lating related subject matter. 

(3) Beginning of a broad educational philosophy 
(what is the purpose of education) as a btsia 
for further curriculum study. 

(4) Study of home-school relations. 

(5) Study of student development and growth with 
particular emphasis upon cooperation with 
the home. 
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As a result ©f this city-wide program and primar- 
ily as a result of participation in the Individual 
study groups, many teachers seemed to be encourag- 
ed to try experiments in their own teaching; all 
developed better understandings of the values of 
cooperative faculty responsibility, and the neces- 
sity for understanding the problems of other de- 
partments in the school* 

6. Conclusion 

The curriculum improvement eoisaittees or study 
councils seemed to have been used with most beneficial 
results by a great many of our public schools. They 
have not only been a naans of improving the curriculum, 
but also have served as a means of stimulating and en- 
couraging the teacher's growth on the Job. Therefore, 
they should be an essential part of any organised in- 
service teacher training program. 

It is true that the individual teacher could do 
many things to Improve the curriculum on his own, such 
as improving his own philosophy of the purpose of educa- 
tion, studying his students to determine their needs. 
Introducing new materials such as supplementary reading 
and audio-visual aids, and improving his discussion 
abilities. However, there are limits to how far he can 
go without the cooperation of the other teachers and 
the administrative staff. If he makes extreme changes 
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In the curriculum, he is bound to run into diffi- 
c ul tie s from the administrr tion, in particular , More 
important , without a continuous pro gras of currlculira 
Improvement, the school looses out on an excellent 
opportunity to promote cooperative action in improving 

its program by pooling the Intelligence of all of its 
15 

©embers* 

The curriculum improvement cossaittoe seerus to be 
most appropriate for adoption by the Navy training 
program* It would seem to be a moat effective instru- 
ment for cooperative action on the part of the instruc- 
tor and administrative staffs of the schools* To be 
fully effective, however, representatives of the var- 
ious bureaus, the fleet and the shore establishment 
should be included as well. By this means, it should 
be possible to continually improve the curriculum so 
that it will always meet the personal and professional 
needs of each service man. 

C* In-Service Training by Observation 
1* What is Observation? 

Observation is a training device used in many schools 
in which ideas about techniques, devices, and methods of 
teaching are exchanged as a result of seeing fellow teachers 
conducting classes* 

^Alberty, Harold* Feorganisii^ the nigh School Curriculum , lew York* 
MacMillan Co., 1950. pp. 421-422. 
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This training Method is similar to thoro used in the 
various pro foe 3 ions and trades which hold clinics sod demon- 
strations to show Members new skills, methods and techniques, 
and bow to inprsve their Manege saont, business, and operations. 
2. How are Observation Classes Conducted? 

Both Rebecca hellenstein and T, Kalcola Brown give ex- 
cellent, but slightly different procedures for conducting 
16,17 

observation classes. The stain procedures that they 

list, however, are essentially the asm . They consist of: 

a. All observation Meetings are planned and organised 

by the teachers with the assistance of thus administra- 
tive staff. 

b. Each department has the oppcrtwiity of selecting a 
teacher to present a sawple of its v/ork. 

c. Each department head with the help of his teachers 
selects a class for demonstration purposes. The 
teachers selected, however, are not obligated to con- 
duct the observation session if they do not desire* 

d. Each department head also selects the teachers who 
will be Invited to act as observers. Arrangeeaents are 
sade by the department head for care of their classes 
while they are away. 

e. In order to present the type of observation class the 
teachers desire to witness in action, a questionnaire 

^alleretein, Rebecca. "*.y e-Opener Faculty heelings", The Clearing 
ou&e, (October 1947), pp. 154-157* 

17 Brovm, T. Kalcola, "In-Service Training by Observation", California 
Journal cf Secondary Education, (i oveaber 1947) * PP* 438-441. 
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is often distributed to them recuesting the description 
and phase of teaching in which they would like hexp. 
/Iso a statement is recuosted as to sous aspect of 
their teaming that thoy feel they h eve sufficient 
self-reliance to presort a desso: station, 
f , As the teachcr-obecrvt rs arrive in the classroom, it 
is often helpful to present then with a bulletin 

similar to the following which lists the various fac- 

ie 

tors to consider in a learning sltua ion. 

General Conditions 

(1) Is the classroom environment conducive to a 
learning situation? 

(a) Is there adeeuate light and ventilation? 

lb) Is the room made attractive and do you 

see evidence of the good care of school 
property? 

kg) Are the blackboards, saps, and charts 
used adequately? 

(2) The Teacher 

la) Loss the bearing, sanner and voice of 
the teacher Indict© confidence and re- 
soupcofuloei. s? jo tney indicate a inner 
calmness that gives a feeling of secur- 
ity to the pupils? 

(b) Does the teacher* s attitude toward the 
pupils and toe work indicate an interest 
and enthusiasm that might be contagious? 

(c) Dees she have a sense of humor? 

(d) Does she refrain frost t alkir.g too much 
or too loudly t 

(3) The Pupils 

(a) Are pupil* weii-eaacc-red, respectful and 
orderly? 

(b) lo they appear earnest in their work and 
willing to participate in activities in 
class? 

(A) The Instruction 

(a) By general view or explanation, does the 
teacher discover the general background 



•^Btrowa, PP* clt., p, 141. 
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of her pupils preparatory to the intro- 
duction of a new phase of the work? 

(b) Does she connect the lesson with the 
pupils* experience? 

(e) Does ehe adopt the lesson to the various 
ability groups within her class? 

(d) Does she lead pupils to ask questions? 

(e) Does she discover weakness or failure of 
p\q>ila to coapreherxl without eabarrassing 
individuals? Does she reteach when these 
are found? 

(f) Does she obtain general participation or 
do just a few pupils respond? 

(g) Does she arouse and sustain interest in 
the lesson assignments? 

(h) Does she soke full and complete lesson 
assignments? 

(I) Does she employ drill advantageously? 

(J) Do the pupils criticise and evaluate their 
own efforts? 

(k) Does the teacher command effort ind success? 

(l) Is there evidence of a carefully 'orked- 
out lesson plan? 

(«) Does she seea to sake progress toward 
accoeapliahiaent of the ala of the partic- 
ular lesson? 

(n) Does the teacher review the important 
points in a lesson when it is completed? 

£• A typical observation meting is one in which the 
selected teaeher present his students in action for 
periods of from, ten to forty-five minutes . During this 
tins the teachere are free to circulate strong the stu- 
dents, asking questions, examining their work, and not- 
ing displays (in so m instances if the students are 
abnormally disturbed by having the observers circulate 
in class, it sight he well to have the teachers remain 
seated in the rear of the classroom) • 
h. Following the class session, a discussion period is 
held in which the class teacher states briefly the aims 
and purposes of his instruction and something about the 
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values or the technicuee used* All teecher-observers 
then participate in the discussion. 

3* The Values of Observation Training 

The values of training by means of conducting observa- 
tion classes seen to bet 

a. They give teachers the opportunity to observe fellow 
teachers, so that they can evaluate theaeelves and 
their own classroom procedures based on what they see 
demonstrated as successful teaching techniques. 

b. The responses to these observation classes seem to 
demonstrate that teachers are continually looking for 
new tools to use in presenting subject matter. Also 
new methods of instruction a re more meaningful and 
better understood when they are actually demonstrated 
rather than just talked about. 

c. l,o teacher is required to return to his classroom 
and practice any of the observed method 8. Conditions 
and situations vary in different schools and classrooms. 
The iraport^nt thing is that by observing new methods 
and techniques of teaching, each teacher-obsorver 
should be stimulated in giving careful thought to an 
evaluation of ills awn methods and techniques of teach- 
ing, the purposes his lessons serve, and the caliber 

of responses of his students. 

d* Teachers of different subjects, particularly of academ- 
ic and vocational subjects, often gain & new perspective 
and understanding of one another's work. The realisa- 
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tioo is fostered of the necessity for all kinds of 
school activities, not Just those in the classroom. 

e. Teachers realise the importance of activity classes— 
art, music, crafts, athletics, etc., to provide re- 
leases for tensions in students that might be brought 
up in other types of courses. 

f • Teachers come to realize that there is a very positive 
correlation mtveen poor readers and poor classroom 
work. They also find that all teachers have the same 
basic problems with slow learners j that slow learners 
have the same difficulties with all types of academic 
subjects. The necessity for adjusting the curriculum 
to the needs of the students is made more evident. 

g. Teachers obtain a better understanding of the demands 
mads upon the students as they go fro® one teacher to 
another. 

h. Lastly, the discussion period which follows the ob- 
servation class is often just as valuable as the class 
itself. Additional and related information is often 
brought up in the exchange of ideas stimulated by the 
observation class. 

4. Applicability for B&vy Purposes 

The observation class seems to be an extremely useful 
method of in-service teacher training for adoption by any 
school in the B&vy training program. It could be employed 
with positive results for the induction of new instructors. 

It also should be Just as valuable for improving the teaching 
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of seasoned instructors* 

It is advisable that the program be set up on e cooper- 
ative basis, with both the teaching staff as well as the ad- 
ministrative staff taking part in its development. This is 
necessary if the interest and support of the instructors 
arc to be obtained and maintained* 

The selection of the individual instructors to conduct 
the observation classes should also be cooperatively arranged 
for between the administration and the teaching staffs. K© 
instructor should be forced to conduct such a class, however, 
micas he Is willing to do so* 

Not oniy does it seem valuable to select various out- 
standing classes within a particular school to be observed 
by the teachers in the s&oe school, but observations should 
be extended to worthwhile classes at other schools as well. 
These other schools need not be Kavy, for valuable results 
should be obtained by seeln, examples of outstanding classes 
in schools of the other military branches a a well as civilian 
institutions* 

Lastly, instructors should be encouraged to visit 
classes in which other subjects than their own are being 
taught. This should help to broaden their outlook &a to the 
canon purposes of the entire training program, as well as 
help them to see that good teaching techniques can be applied 
to any classroom situation regardless of the subject being 
taught. 
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D. Miscellaneous Activities 

It has been ay intention in presenting the preceding sections 
to draw froK not only authoritative writings, but from personal 
contacts as well. I would therefore lika to draw attention to a 
number of examples of in-sorrice training techniques that seem to 
have been mod with good results in various public schools in the 
Colusbus, Ohio area. These techniques, I believe, also should be 
giver, consideration to see if they might bo of value to the l avy 
training program. Some of these methods are* 

1. In the Columbus (Ohio) City School System the workshop pro* 
gram for the city schools is coordinated by a central steer* 
ing corEittee made up of representatives from each region. 

.hey met periodically to frame the broad programs for the 
workshops that arc to be held. The superintendent of schools 
provides the permanent staff pcrsornal required to Idee care 
of necessary administrative details, and to offer advice and 
assistance concerning workshops and all other matters rela- 
tive to in-servica training. This staff is not largo, but 
includes primarily, a few teachers who are assigned to the 
superintendent's office for one semester each. ith a 
teacher acting in an administrative capacity, the teachers 
who deal with him feci that here is someone that H speaks our 
langauge% and understands our problems. The value of this 
can readily be seen. 

Another worthwhile method of in-service training adopted 
by the Columbus City School Systea is in respect to the orienta- 
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tion of new teachers , At the beginning of each school year, 
several meetings of ell new teachers are held at the Super- 
intendent of School* a office. At these nesting there takes 
place discussion® of cue at ions and problems that the new 
teachers hare (obtained by means of questionnaires circulated 
prior to the nestings) • These meetings are held on school 
tine, and the principals and other administrative officials 
act as substitute teachers for those participating in the 
meetings. (If such a method were adopted by the fiavy train- 
ing program, it might be well to have the supervisors take 
over the classes. This would give the© a brief period of 
refresher training, as well as first-hand experience with the 
current problems that the new teachers face.) 

Lastly, in tie Columbus City School System, representa- 
tive teachers are included as members of the administration’ s 
advisory council to help formulate policies governing the 
operations of the city schools. 

2. In practically all of the schools in the Columbus (Ohio) 
area, there are a number of teachers taking advanced study 
in various fields of education at The Ohio State University. 
This individual method of in-service training has a groat 
deal of value for promoting the growth of teachers, provided 
the courses they take are realistic. These courses should 
involve the active participation of the teachers and be 
mainly concerned with their problems and needs, not Just 
the opinions of the professor teaching the class. The most 
valuable courses seem to be of the seminar and workshop type 
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(each teacher working on his own individual problem and 
seeking the assistance of the group in solving the prob- 
lem)* It is possible that this method of in-service train- 
ing could be applied with worthwhile results to the Kavy 
training program. Most Kavy training schools are in close 
proximity to large universities or colleges* It thus should 
be possible to arrange for Kavy instructors to attend classes 
in Bubjects that are of practical value to them as teachers* 
In order to provide the proper motivation for participating 
in this extra training, the teaching load ©f each instructor 
should be arranged no that he can take these college courso* 
during the regular school hours* 

3* The curriculum improvement program at the Beyl Avenue Elemen- 
tary School in Columbus (Ohio) is a good examp le of a program 
that is designed to meet the needs of the teachers, the stu- 
dents, the school, awS thus the oosuonity* Each teacher is 
a macaber of a specialized committee (according to his own 
choice) , and all suggested Roasures are passed on by tbs 
whole faculty during their periodic meetings* The committees 
include : 

Staff Study— it focuses its attention on one broad topic 
of study to be considered during the entire school 
year. (i*e. organising a creative activity^ o gv ***%). 

Equipment— what new equipment is needed (projectors, re- 
corders, etc.) and what equipment repairs are needed 
by the (school* 

But ic s— allocation of routine school duties to individual 

teachers* 

Special nturty— study of special problems (i.e. training 
for civil defense, etc*). 
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All couttittee and general faculty meetings are infortaal 
affairs, with refreshments being served, The realisation is 
that by this, it will be possible for all ol the staff Bea- 
ters to become better acquainted, thus help improve coopers- 
tive working relationship s. 

The above jaeti.od of organising and conducting faculty 
oozsnittees nay not be strictly applicable to tlie Navy school 
situation* However, the valuoa of Including the opinions of 
each faculty member when formulating policy (even if the 
final decision is necessarily that of the axiiL* istr&tive 
head), as well as coreiuctlrg staff meetings in an informal, 
n got-acquainted' ! manner, cannot be denied* 

4* 3outh High 3diccl in Coluabus has an excellent system for 
restricting the amount of administrative details that all 
too often take up most of the tic© of faculty nsetings* As 
much as possible, administrative natters are circulated via 
official bulletin^, with such m&ttorc brought up in faculty 
meetings only when questions are raised concerning them* 

The faculty nestings at tills school are based on discussing 
the general problem of the teachers, the students, end the 
sci-ool. As resource materials for the discussions, there are 
themes written by the students concerning what they expect 
to get out of school, discussions led by authorities in 
various fields of interest to the teachers, and evaluation 
reports by teachers who have attended convent ions, workshops 
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a no other outside activities. In addition, through the use 
of special coaaLttees, various cooaon probleaa are explored 
end presented to the entire faculty for consideration. 
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CHAPTER I? 



GUIDANCE rUKCTIO&S OF TKis. INSTRUCTOR 

A. What In Guidance? 

Guidance used to be thought of m being restricted to 
assisting the individual to prepare himself for the vocation 
or vocations for which he is best suited. The present con- 
ception of guidance, however is that it should not only be 
concerned with an individual's vocational adjustment, but should 
include all other aspects of living as well. That la, guidance, 
from the viewpoint of the school is K a program of services de- 
signed to individualise the school experiences of the student 
and to assist him to become the most effective perse® possible."* 
Translated into different words, guidance m & cs all types of 
assistance given to e person which will help him make the best 
possible adjustments be every aspect of his life. That is, to 
assist the individual to adjust to his educational, occupational, 
social and personal problems ard situations. The word assistance 
should not be misinterpreted however, for it does not mean solving 
a person's problems for him. Rather, assistance means cooper- 
ative action between the guidance expert and the student (or 
students) designed to help the student solve hia own problems, 
and to make hi® independent in this respect in the future, 

0. Why is the School Concerned with Guidance? 

*’rann, C. G., & Dugan, ". £. -ui /nee frocedures in .jjth wChooi . 

Minneapolis t The University of^oruKSote Press, lyJO. p. 3* 
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The old school of thought was that the school was only 
concerned vlth the mental development of the student. It 
was considered that hie development in other aspects was 
the responsibility primarily of the home as well as other 
institutions. It soon became apparent, however, that it is 
impossible to treat exclusively only one part of the indi- 
vidual, such as his mental development. This is because 
an individual* s ability to learn is affected cot only by 
his endowed mental capacities, but by other things as well, 
such as his home life, past experiences, friends, ecoiuxaic 
security, and health. Therefore, If the school is to 
successfully accomplish its task of educating the pupil 
to best prepare him for life, it has to recognise that each 
student is mi individual with different capacities, back- 
grounds, and interests and must be treated accordingly. 

Thus has developed the modern concept of guidance based 
on the accepted conclusion that the school oust be respon- 
sible for the total development of its students. That it 
is necessary to "start the education of *sch student from 

2 

where he is rather than fron whore we think he should be." 

C. The Navy* a Guidance Program 

The Navy Has long recognised the importance of guidance . 
That unless each nan Is well adjusted he will not bo an 
affective fighting man. The individual must be assisted 
in solving those problems that he brings with his from 

^ renn, op. cit.« p. 3. 
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civilian life* He oust also be helped to overcome the prob- 
lems presented by the strain of the unnatural conditions of 
?ail.ltgry life* It is because of this that the Hsvy has 
developed *m extensive guidance progr consisting of such 
activities as the following: (1) psychiatric service a to 

■weed out" psychological misfits, (2) a classified ion pro- 
gram to ascertain each iaan*a abilities and irtererts 30 that 
in his duty acsi#*sent he can be used to the best advantage, 
(3) remedial training in instances where man do not know 
how to read and write, (4) the many activities of the 
Chaplain Corps, which are most effective in contributing to 
the sortie and personal well-being of the wen, (5) the 
services provided by the personnel, education and training 
officers, and (6) the loosely structured, bud, many times 
valuable, unofficial guidance activities or the part of 
officers and petty officers in counseling or giving advice 
to their men. 

The big gap in the guidance structure seeujs to bo in 
the training program in respect to instructor-student re- 
lationships, where no organised, positive, guidance program 
seems to be in effect. The guidance activities that do cadet 
ere primarily negative in nature. That is, wait until the 
individual gets into trouble, whether it be scholastic prob- 
lems or otherwise, then sec what can be done to help Mm out 
of his difficulties. Vhat see; ® to be needed Is a *»re posi- 
tive type of guidance program. That is, a preventive program 
based upon preventing personal maladjustment problems from 
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developing in the first place. This program should elm 
at alleviating conditions as much as possible that help 
to create emotional problems in the oen. It should also 
promote on the part of the instructor, the ability to recog- 
nise in each student, the symptoms of problems of maladjust- 
ment before they have actually developed as such, so that 
remedial preventive measures can be undertaken. 

It seams to me, that in particular, the instructor in 
the Kavy classroom is in a most advantageous position to 
exercise positive guidance procedures insofar a 3 his students 
are concerned. Perhaps we can learn something by taking a 
look at civilian schools to see what certain civilian 
classroom teachers do to advantage In the field of guidance. 
The Instructor * a Role in the Field of Guidance 
1. Advantages of the Instructor’s Position in the Field 
of Guidance. 

In the daesrooa, the instructor has definite 
advantages over the school’s specialised guidance 
counselor in helping the students in their ad justraent 
problems. The main reason is that he has fewer stu- 
dents and sees the® more regularly and more often 
than a school’s counselor does. This means that 
since the instructor Is in a better position to get 
to know well each of his students, he should be able 
to more easily understand their problems and recognize 
their possible causes. This also means a tremendous 
advantage as far as establishing rapport or friendly 
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relationships with the students is concerned. As a 
result, the students ar© wore apt to voluntarily bring 
their problems to their instructor, rather then to a 
specialised counselor who often is a comparative 
stranger. (However, there «sy he situations in which 
tlve student's problem is 00 persoiAl that he would 
prefer the help of a stranger rather than his instruc- 
tor. These situations it ©ecus are not too coe^jon, 
but when they do occur, toe instructor should not 
feel that they reflect upon his abilities as a coun- 
selor, but pro belly are due to the nature of the 
student *a problem.; Finally, else instructor often 
has more readily available cumulative records (or 
complete records of a student's background, abilities, 
interests, etc.). These often are not available to 
specialised counselors who are not part of the school's 
staff. 

2 . aesponaibiiitics of the instructor in Performing his 
Guidance junctions. 

The responsibilities of the instructor, if he 
is going to effectively help bis students solve their 
adjustment problems, can be summarized under the follow- 
ing categories * a. providing a proper classroom en- 
vironment, b. developing good personal qualities, 
c. possessing the necessary specialized knowledges and 
skills, and d. participating in continuous training 
in good guidance. 
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a. Providing a Proper Classroom uaYironacnt--&s 
tix&h Strang states it, ‘•The school or college 

3 

environment itself is an instrument of t er?.phy. B 
For our purposes, tills can be restated to mean 
that what each instructor docs and provides in 
his classroom largely depends upon whether or 
not he is helping to solve or Just adcJLng to 
the problems of these students, aside fro© the 
teacher's own personality, which will be treated 
further in this section, a favorable classroom 
atnoaphere Means to provide each student with 
the experience he needs, — suitable class activ- 
ities (discussions, demonstrations, etc*), ap- 
propriate extra-curricular activities, oppor- 
tunities to be of service, to take responsibil- 
ity and to make choices. 

In addition, it ia the te chcr's job to 
see that his students are aecuainted with and 
utilise all special services that the school 
and cam-unity furnish that will help to provide 
for his needs. This includes referring the stu- 
dent to particular courses and activities that 
seen to be of value in the areas dealing with 
his needs, and referring the student to approp- 
riate reading material. Care must be taken to 

^Strang, Ruth M. Counsel ing Technics In 

hew Torki Harper & bros.,1%9. ppV 302. 
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utilise the ideas and suggestions of the stu- 
dents in providing for these activities and 
services, so ae to ensure that .ley will 
actually flaert the needs and problems of the 
students. 

Lastly, the teacher should do everything 
possible to promote good group morale which in 
itself will do much to solve existing personal 
problems involving personal relatioi&idps and 
prevent similar problems froa arising in the 
future* He can do this by helping each Masher 
of the group feel that he belongs and is accept- 
ed by the group, helping the group in setting 
up and successfully accomplishing its tasks, 
helping to develop Rood leadership and group 
membership ruelities cm the part of all group 
isetsbers, giving the group a great deal of 
guided freedom in planring and carrying out 
its own activities, end finally, helping to 
foster in each student the feeling of gride 
and satisfaction in belonging to a productive 
and effe live group* 

b* Developing Good Personal C uaH ties— without a 
doubt, the most import ■'•nt responsibility the 
instructor has, i* to develop his own person- 
ality so that the adjustment problems of hie 
students are decreased, not increased. This 
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aeans that the teacher must be a wll-gd Justed 
person himself or he cannot expect to contri- 
bute positively to the adjustment of hi stu- 
dents, He must be friendly, courteous, sysape- 
thetic end kind, calm and poised, interested in 
and have tho desire to learn all about each In- 
dividual and his problems, broadminded, cooper- 
ative and democratic in all his actions as well 
as those he promotes, fair and impartial, possess 
a sense of huewr, alert to personal probl^saa of 
his students as they are reflected in the elass- 
rooa situation, and vd.13.inf to do Ms utmost to 
help each individual become a better adjusted 
person. These ruallties are normally character- 
istics of the fully nature teacher vfo is grown- 
up in his total personal life. That is, he has 
many in teres s outside the classroom, a happy 
personal life, likes people and enjoys worVdng 
with then, and is proud of and likes his work, 
Barbara Wri It lists in a c .ncise yet eorr- 
plete manner many of these essential personal 

characteristics in ti*e following suggestions for 

4 

interviewing nd counselings 
(1) Be their friend, 

4 

right, Barbara H, ; radical ior Urous Jtddu.ce, Chicago: 

Science Research Associates, 1 . . 25 pT 
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(2) Let them know vhat mrt adviser cm do for 

theta* 

(3) Seek out those who need help, but don’t 

know it or are too s.y to come to you* 

(4) Look for problems in all areas of human 

~rowt! . 

(5) Show ro shock, no matter what problem 

they talk about. 

(6) Let them talk it out. 

17) Let them formulate their own solutions 

with you as an aid— don’t take over and 
give then «SM»mK* to their problems* 

(8) Bo contact with slow progress and in some 

cas«s with no progress at. all. 

(9) Bo concerned with underlying causes, net 

with immediate behavior* 

(ID) Let the student do the major part of the 
talking. 

(11) Call on specialists to help you* 

Although the above suggestions apply pri- 
marily to individual counseling, in general, 
they should serve just as veil as a code of 
behavior for instructors in their group guid- 
ance activities* 

Possessing the Necessary Specialised J6»w ledges 
and Skills— to be etmlified to guide and counsel 
individuals or groups of students concerning 
their problems of adjustment, no doubt does re- 
cuire more than an interest in helping students 
to solve their problems and the necessary terson- 
al characteristics with which to do so. Special- 
ised knowledges and skills in gul.dar.ee are else 
necessary. This does not mean that Wc average 
classroom instructor dors not possess to a degree 
these knowledges and skills, for basically the 
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instruction he has received in good teaching 
technicrues include many of there. Therefore 
based upon: (1) his past training in effective 

and correct teaching cethodsj (2) additional 
training in the knowledges and skills in guid- 
ance j (3) possessing the necessary personal 
cunlltiesj (4) having the desire to assist hie 
students in solving their individual problem; 
(5) being willing to, at every opportunity, in- 
crease his knowledge about hie students, their 
problems end how they ere nardfested and resolv- 
ed; and (6) understanding his am limitations 
in the field of guidance and the necessity to 
depend upon more experienced specialists when 
the problcre is beyond the teacher* s capabilities 
(especially when the student’s problem is ore 
of health, severe emotional disturbances, or 
deep-seated home conditions), the average 
teacher should and can effectively engage in 
guidance end counseling practices that should 
produce beneficial results, 
d. Participating in Continuous Training in Good 
Guidance — the responsibility for engaging in 
training in the knowledges and skills of food 
guidance is primarily that of the individual 
teacher. It Is a responsibility that he should 
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poasess if he Is going to expect to actually 
contribute to the most effective learning of 
his students. However, this responsibility 
should also be shared fay the school's aciuinlstra- 
tion, which should, through an organis&ed in* 
service training program, provide means by 
which each teacher can secure professional 
training in guidance. 

E* What the Havy can learn fro,. Successful Guidance Programs 
in Civilian Schools 

1. What are Typical Problems of the Average Student? 

To be able to assist an individual to become 
better adjusted to himself and the conditions in 
life that he faces or will face, will necessitate 
initially an understanding of his problems and needs. 
Therefore an instructor should probably start by 
finding out what are those typical problems with 
which the average adolescent in many instances seems 
to be concerned. There have been many studies made 
on this subject. One of the best is that of J. 
lend ell Xeo, which for practical purposes groups the 
problems and needs of the average student as follows 
a. Health and Physical Fitness— he is concerned 
with his haalth and physical appearance, which 
it aggravated by real or Imagined concerns about 

%«a, J. Wendell. "Suggested Content for the Group Guidance Frogr&f*, 
.Education. 65 1 (Oct., 1944), pp. 00-89. 
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which he lacks adecuste information (i.e* 
hia belief that he has various physical cil- 
i amts or defects) • 

b* Family relationships — hie relationships with his 
family (his parents or hie wife) * 

e. Vocational Planning and Ad justaianta — problems 
in choosing, preparing for and sacking progress 
in a particular vocation or career. (This is 
applicable to a degree to the Kevy, but even 
more so if applied to problem related to 
choosing a specialty in the service)* 

d. Educational Planning and Ad juataent s — he is 
vitally concerned with making good grades, how 
to study, plans for future schooling (special- 
ised training in the t.avy), success in school 
activities, and general adjustment to new and 
different school situations . 

e. Utilising Free Time— he ie concerned with the 
problem of how to utilize the time when he does 
not have anything else to do* 

f* Social Adjustments-** one of the most important 
problems is his relationships with other people 
of hia own age group and especially those of 
the opposite sex. To his, being accepted by 
the group of hia choosing and by the girl of 
his choosing is an all iaportant natter. 

g» Personal Values— one might call this self- 
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eatdoa, that la, how he values hiaself, what 
ideals he has formed, and whether or cot he 
la able to live up to thea, 
h. Finance*— Ms striving for independex.ee, which 
Is greatly dependent ugpon such financial natters 
as earning of and the xm and abuse of money, 
present assn:, eoaj-on prohlesos to student . 
i* Personal*— Psychological Relations*—’ these are 
problems arising out of hie attitude toward 
himself, hie control of his actions, and how 
ha acts in ccavflict situations. These con- 
stitute an area in thdeb he often is least 
likely to understand idaself or the reason for 
his difficulty. 

It sight be well to personalise the above gen- 
eralisation* of typical problems and needs of the 
averse* student. Therefore, l would like to Hot 
two set* of problem* obtained by Truman Chsyney ns 
a result of tstudy made in 1949 of senior students 

frees one hundred and twenty high schools in the stats 

b 

of Montana* 

a. Problems related to school life (listed in 
order of preference) « 

(1) Getting studying dons 

(2) Gaining confidence 

6 Cheyney, Truaan, "A Method of Identifying Problaso of dgh School 
Students", Occm ationa 27* (March, 1949)# pp. 387-3^. 
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(3) lAxleratawiLny a subject 

(4) Saving money 

(5) Getting information about vocations X like 

(6) taking subjects X want 

(7) bill I graduate 
Spending raoney 

(9) Participating In enou/t» activities 

(10) Ibderatanding other students 

(11) Going steady or dating 

(12) Sufficient recreation 

(13) Voodoa to do what I want at hone 
Cl*) Getting along with ay teacher* 

(15) Freedom to do what I want at school 

b. Problems related to post-school living (listed 

in order of preference) j 

(1) Selecting the right vocation (special- 

ization) 

(2) Shall I go to college? (to a specialised 

school* baval Acadaaay, etc.) 

(3) Marriage 

(4) Joining the Aregr or liavy (should I make 

the Kavy a career?) 

(5) Getting along with people 

These problems can be said to arise out of what 
is eocaonly known as the basic human needs. These 
are needs that must be satisfied for every individual 
or he will not learn or be effective in any activity 
to the full extent of his capabilities. In C. B. 
Mendenhall and K. J. Arisman's book* Secondary question. 

7 

these needs ere concisely stated as follows) "health* 
security* belonging* a sense of achievement* freedom 
from fear* and maintenance of self-esteem. 

Besides considering the peculiar problems and needs 
of every individual as a necessary basis upon which 



^Mendenhall* C. B.* & Arisrasn* S. J. oecoudary xduc^tion . Bow York* 
Sioane Associates* Inc., 1951. P* 52. 
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to build any guidance progrsa, it 1# also necessary 
to have a cwcplete understanding of each student * s 
aptitudes, Interests and skills. 

The above information her given us & look at 
typical problems and needs of the average student. 

It is ii\ ortsnt, however, that these be lined only 
as an indication of what to look for in order to 
provide a basis for a guidance program. $jr this I 
noan, '’typical”, is a dangerous word to use, for 
•ach student should not be typed or thought of as 
being staaipod out of a caaaaoa mold. On the contrary, 
he should be treated and understood as an individual, 
for his problems and needs are peculiar to him -usd 
to no one else. 

Bow to Find Out what the Individual Ctudent’s 
Problem are? 

There are meat reus ways of obtaining information 
about the probleae and needs of an individual student, 
none of which should be used exclusively, but all of 
them used ybewer®? possible to eqpplanent the others. 

The most iaportant oetbod le naturally the 
teacher ’o own observation. That is, getting to know 
each of his students personally by mixing with them 
socially, by taking an interest in the®, sod tslldLng 
to them in a friendly and personal but not liwjuisitive 
manner. Kueh can be learned about each student if the 
instructor possesses nothing else but a friendly and 
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pleasant personality end by his speech and actions 
lets his students wrferstand that its is there to 
help then* 

To fully understand an individual student, other 
tjore tomal methods are helpful such as problem check- 
lists, interest inventories, questionnaires, inter- 
views, school cuKulativs records, keeping records of 
each student, obtaining information froa counselors, 
other teachers, parents a nd friends, and free- 
writing on the part of each student in which he lists 
his problems, needs end interests. 

In regard to health, aptitudes and skills, zaost 
schools have elaborate and detailed testing programs 
which will reveal such valuable iniometion in this 
respect* 

One thing should be emphasised again and that 
is, all of these methods should be utilised so that 
information will be obtained concerning not just one, 
but ell areas of the student* s concern, a necessity 
for any gulf face endeavor* 

3* Guidance Techniques 

Guidance techniques can be generally classified as 
group guidance, and individual guidance or counseling 
techniques* Actually both are eoaplenentary devices, 
one is not generally sufficient without the other* A 
cooprehensive ^ddsnee jwogr m. should include both group 
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and individual guidance techniques « The reaeon 
for this will be seen in the following explanation of 
their values and how they should be used together in 
many inetances if guidance is to be successful, 
a. Group Guidance - consists of those guidance 
techniques which the teacher can use in voridLng 
with a group rather than (Kparstaly with indi- 
viduals. This masts that swabere of a groiq? 
work out their problems together with the assis- 
tance of the Instructor. Group guidance has the 
following values i 

(1) Enables individuals to work out their 
problem in & natural atmosphere of group 
relationships where wany problem origi- 
nate in the first place. 

(2) Students are often inclined to discuss 
their problem openly when they realise 
that many other students have the sasss 
difficulties. They are also often loss 
self conscious in such group situations 
than in personal interviews with a guidance 
expert. 

(3) The process of discussing cocr.cn problems 
in a group etsoapfccre often results in 
easing of tensions and development of 
taaderstftndinps that lord to solving those 
proble-s. 
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(4) Group guidance techniques will help to save the 
instructor* s tins* In many Instances these 
techniques alone will be ell that is required 
to help sera® of the students work oust their 

difficulties, 

(5) Students are often more inclined to eccept 
recoouiarjrled solutions to their problaas sug- 
gested by their peers (those of their own age 
group), moreeo than if these came fron as adult 
guidance expert* 

(6) Group discussions may help to establish a 
friendly relationship with the instructor, thus 
pave the way for individual counseling if 
needed* 

(7) 2y means of group guidance the instructor my 
gain such valuable information about individuals 
that can be followed up in personal interviews* 

(8) Group guidance often enables the guidance 
expert to see more clearly than in a personal 
interview how the Individuals inner problems 
are actually affectJ|ing hie relationships with 

other people and what he does to ©vercoae his 

8 

difficulties. 

(9) Group guidance techniques have therapeutic 
valueo if they do nothing else than to focus 
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fin Individ ml* 8 Attention on other person^ 
probleaa rather then his own. They often help 
hiit understand others as well &a himself# 

(10) "Good group guidance should be effective in 
forestalling the develo^mnt of problem, 
assisting in the growth of integrated person- 
alities, improving personal, social aal occupa- 
tional orientation, and finally helping people 
to make sere effective use of personal and 

vocational counseling services when end as 

9 

they are needed," 

b. Individual Guidance - individual counseling, as 
individual guidance is more c<x- only known, an lies 
primarily in the school situation to interviews or 
personal conferences between the individual student 
end his teacher or a counselor* The values of the 
counseling techniques are: 

(1) Often group guidance sEast be supplemented with 
individual conauLtotions. This is especially 
true in instances where an individual has to 
be assisted in applying to his owe case, facts 
and attitudes gained from group discussions. 

This was exemplified by Donald 1* S^per in 
citing a study of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota in which it was found 

^Super, Donald £• 11 Grow Techniques in the Guidance IrogmaP, .^ucatiotuLi 
and Psycholorlcsl Mewsurewert 9t 1949), p* 510. 
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that an occupations course did cot greatly 
iaginow the eduoaticnal>^catiorw!l adjust- 

issnt of the students unless coupled with 
ID 

irvilvidual counseling . 

(2) Individual counseling is often nee esu&ry whoa 
t’ne problems are so personal in nature that 
the individual refuses to discuss then wore 
or less publicly. 

(3) Individual counseling allows the trained and 
experienced guidance expert to concentrate 
his skills of clarifying issues and acricr- 
stmidiiig broad probloaa on the iax>bla.»" pre- 
sented by the individual* 

(4) Individual counseling enables the instructor 
or counselor to find out Esueh aore inforaa- 
tioii about an individual student and his 
problems than is usually possible by group 
guidance relationships . 

(5) Being able to unburden one* a troubles to an 
understanding, trained and experienced coun- 
selor has definite therapeutic values for the 
student. 

c* Group Guidance Technimnes 

The group guidance techniques described herein 
are not limited only to the conventional cla&srooa, 

^Xbi.4. p. 506. 
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but also Include activities outside the purely 
academic classes in which the teachers participate, 
irior to examining these techniques it might 
be well to consider sofa*? rb<*x3ae*ded general rules 
concerning their use* 

(1) ihe ifiporta.it thing is that group guidance 
should be included in all classroom activities* 
They ehoul u not be limited to non^cedcmie 
activities, but included in academic activities 
as well. This necessitates an organised school 
program whereby guidance activities are inte- 
grated in all activities of the school* 

(2) Group guidance activities should be planned, 
developed and controlled by Hie students eo 
that they will bo centered around the prob- 
lems and needs of the students . This will 
result in the siulents taking snore of an 
active interest and participation in them* 

Group guidance docs not asan lack of control 
however, fox* the helpful assistance of the 
instructor iu still very much a necessity* 

(3) Guidance activities should be flexible end 
subject to change as the needs and problems 
of Hie student* demand* Rules and regulations 
should not be ai bit rsry, thus prohibiting 
sharing of experiences and interests, and pre- 
venting social relationships and group develop- 
aumt, 
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(4) The teacher should help fuse the students 
into a group end he should be a participating 
swoaber of the group as well* 

(5) Group activities should be staple and informal. 

(6) Group guidance activities should be supple- 
ssented with individual counseling whenever 
necessary* 

(7) Group guidance activities should - just often 
enough under the seise Instructor so that he 
has the opportunity to get to know each of 
his students and his problems . 

One of the simplest ways to classify group 
guidance techniques Is the following method developed 
by Donald £• Super. Ike establishes two sain cate- 
gories s orientation activities and therapeutic 
activities* Then under each of these broad cate- 
gories are activity methods and discussion isethods. 
Using bis classification system, the discussion of 
each group guidance techrdruo will be presented in 
the following order* 

Orientation AcUeitlee—Vheee ere activittce which 
either Just dis&etdLnate facta or allow for group 
aaaadnation of its own attitudes so as to bring 
about self-adjustment or self-orientation * These 
activities seen to be acre coitsusonly used in schools 

^*3uper, oil* c±t.» p. 496* 
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than are therapeutic activities. ProL, uly tbo 
reason for this is that uoat adjustment problems 
of young people ere because of lack of inforaa- 
tion about probleeaa that trouble thm (i.e., 
facte about btilth and growth, information con- 
cerning jobo, rules of social conduct, etc.), cor 
are not too personal, esaotioml problems involv- 
ing social attitudes am Tallies. These are also 
based on lack of inforoation or facte (i.e*, 
going to the right school and selecting the right 
Job becaiuv of their prestige value, etc.). The 
use of these orientation activities in school 
thus presupposes that the individual oetsbers of 
the group are raaturc enough and sufficiently well- 
adjusted to assimilate new facts svan when they 
run counter to emotional attitudes. 

liiririlnf- 

Boeas Soosae— * this is one of the aost cccuon 
aeens of providing educational and vocation- 
al guidance in schools. Too frecuently, 
however, the hc^isroosi is used as a study 
period or to dissastiniate administrative 
information rather than as a swans for 
students to discuss their coacjon problems 
and the facts nect sscry to solve than. When 
the boas roora program is Informal arid is 
planned, organised and operated by the stir* 
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dents, with the assistance and guidance of 
the teacher (acting primarily as a rv source 
vpant) , and Involves e>qperi«mccs for all in 
various group activities (diseutolons, ooaa- 
nitteos, etc.). It can be a valuable part of 
the school *a guidance program. besides pro- 
viding information about the school and what 
the school offers, it should also include 
educational and vocational pluming for A future 
as veil as discussion of the social and emotion- 
al problems of the students. 

Jt. 9r. 

tion Classes— these classes are similar to 
what the hcsaeroons should be as described 
above. It is essential that the curriculum 
of this typo of class grow out of the real 
and Immediate needs of the students . Thus it 
is necessary that the teacher plan, with the 
assistance of the students, the course of 
study as the class progresses, rather than 
plan in advance a formal, inflexibl one. In 
addition, the sise of these classes should 
be limited to allow for each student to 
participate, as well as for the instructor 
to get to know each student. 

Occupations Courses — are courses to present 
the students with inf or tior. not only about 
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Jobs that they are interested in, but also to 
instruct thca in the techniques o f flying 

for and holding down a Job. cucstione eo .mr~ 

12 

ly discussed In these desses are* 

a. Hera to locate and sise tp Job oppor- 

tunities, 

b. Kov to apply for a Job, 

c. How to got started, 

d. How to nafc© good, 

e. What are goreraejent regulations and pro- 

tections which cover beginning workers 
(i,e,, social security, m -e and hour 
lavs, etc.) 

Apparently, however, the were imparting of 
factual inforaatiiKi about occupations is not 
enough, for es deters&ned by Kefauver and Hand, 
the percentage of low-ability students in a 
junior hl£i school aspiring to go to college 
increased rather than decreased aa a result 
of their being espoaoe? to a course in educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities*^ this 
sqots to denote the necessity of the Instruc- 
tor assisting each individual to apply to his 
own case, the facts and information that have 
been given to hir.» Here ia an eatable where 
individual counseling should tup, loa*at group 
guidance. 



bright, Barbara H, Practical ^I&rdbook for Group Guidance . Chicago* 
dLence Eesenrch Arrociates, 1 % • 225 , • 

^efawer, 0, b., and .lend, H. C, rprti‘ : i. Outdance in Set-. *. •• r„ 
Schools, J»<*f forks The llacKillnn to., 1941. 26C p. 
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(The above orientation activities — hoawirocBas, 
group ^uid&TiC® classes, anti occupation's 
classes — aight well to adapted Tor use in the 
Ravy training pro gran. Here &i#t be consider- 
ed the q ties t ions that aaeay aen, particulmO^r 
the saaraan recruits, have consemii w their 
lives in the service. For exanple, such ques- 
tions as: What socialisations does the havy 
have to offer, what are the reeuiimsnts, arid 
whet are their civilian coireierp&rts? that 
apocialiaation m I best suited for? that 
advantages are there to aaking a career in 
the Kavy? How can 1 becooe an officer? Is 
it financially possible for a non-mtad sen 
to aarry and Its© able to support a fsuaUy on 
hi3 service psy? What are the basic rules of 
social conduct m that I will be a credit to 
syself and the hevy? What educational oppor- 
tunities are there in the Havy other than 
going to school?) 

S this field there 

seems to exist g great opporiurdty for ^roup 
guidance work. In all too few schools is the 
opportunity being taken to integrate guidene® 
activities with the regular acadoa&e classes. 
Bach toecher, re^rdlsss of the subject etter 
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being taught, should be responsible for the 
guidance of hie students, in that he eliowe 
for positive individual end group participa- 
tion in organising, and participating in the 
dess work* By doing this, the instructor 
vUl be able to relate the subject natter to 
the needs, experiences, end interests of the 
students. Also by the students' participation, 
both in group end individual activities, their 
interest in the subject matter is more apt to 
be sustained, end experience in cooperative, 
working relationships with other students in 
accomplishing common tasks, can be promoted* 
Besides these general guidance features that 
should be always present in ary class, specif- 
ic needs of the students can often be pro- 
vided by personalizing the subject being 
taught* For instance in history subjects, 
the manners and morals of say, the uaglish 
people of the fclisabethan Period can be con- 
trasted with the manners end morals of Snglaail 
today ae well as ours in the United States. 
This can lead to a discussion of the subject 
of how we individually and as groups can help 
to iraprove our moral standards. Jtother phase 
nd«^t be co^aring health standards of people 



of another age with ours today in the United 
States, and where improve wets are still 
necessary* 

JPA. J^^Qgge 

vur ricula- -tnie is a much broader educational 
guidance program than any o f those mentioned 
so far* For example. In the instance of Boston 
University, Instead of allowing the students 
in the first two years of college to special- 
ize, they are enrolled in a two-y^^r General 
14 

education Program. This consists of five 
broad areas of human interest t science, social 
science, English and literature, guidance and 
history and gpvercnent. Rather than draw ing 
a line of demarcation between one subject and 
another, they ere taught on the basis of fusing 
correlated subjects together as t v *y are in 
life (similar to the core curriculum) • For 
instance, the subject matter of physics, 
choaistry and biology is fused into a single 
course of science which in turn is correlated 
with history and <*owrmowt, and the social 
sciences with English, literature, etc. The 
object is to give each student a wide under- 

^Butler, J* R. "A General ducat ion Program", Gchoal &uu vvsietT * 

65j (Say 3, 1947), W>* 321^0* 
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standing of the world about hia rather than 
detailed information about isolated subjects* 
furthermore, the program is designed to give 
each student academic satperience in a wide 
range of vocational choiees end courses of 
advanced study, and to stimulate hie interest 
in these fields* This type of education is 
correlated very closely with the field of 
guidance, for it helps to satisfy many in- 
dividual questions as to the world he lives 
in, end how he fits into its general pattern* 
Through sasll guidance groups, the students 
discuss topics of ceacaon concern to them all, 
end these groups provide the basis for in- 
dividual counseling* The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to help each student lasderstand hia- 
eelf, his interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
limitations, opportunities and needs. Coordin- 
ated with making available a wide range of 
occupational inf Croatian the program is also 
designed to help him make wise voactional de- 
cisions* (In the Eavy training program, al- 
though such a course would not in its entirety 
be feasible, the approach laisht be of value 
in presenting to each seaman recruit a bacle- 
growsL of what the Eavy is* That is, a esua- 
binad study of all aspects of the Eavy— its 
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history, its prospective role in the future 
of the United States, what it consists of, 
what the various component specialities are 
and how they are related, etc.) 
ioocial Discussion averts — these include such 
worthwhile events (appropriate for either the 
elaserooa or larger groups), as Interviews 
with successful sen and waron, panel discussions 
of occupational and social problnas, end guest 
speakers trained and experienced in the fields 
of interest to the students* All of these are 
of utaost value to the students, provided the 
subjects dealt with are of eoraaon concern to 
theta, and there is a aaxjaaia amount of student 
participation in the discussion process* A 
special discussion event that appears to have 
been used with decided success in a nuaber of 
public schools is what is known as a '‘career 
day 8 . This consists of a number of successful 
sacn and vonen in a wide mmtoer of fields of 
work being invited to come to the school to 
talk with those student# that are interested 
in their occupations* (It seen* that such an 
activity would be aost beneficial in the bavy 
training prograu, particularly in "Boot Train-* 
ing", as a device whereby officers and petty 
officers give firet-hasid information about 
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specialised fields that they represent.) 
Refresher Course s- -*3 a result of the veterans 
enrolling in secondary schools and colleges 
after World Kai r XI, new and valuable typos 
of courses, called refresher courses, were 
developed. These refresher courses were 
given primarily in reeding end mathematics, 
elthou^i they could be offered in any field 
if needed. As their name icy lies, they are 
designed to lacet a very basic problem of atony 
students — providing retraining in various 
fundamental subject fields necessary for 
advanced study. 

I have listed above various orientation discussion 
a ctivities that seem to have values if applied to 
the Bavy training program. In order to give an 
idea of what can be accomplished in these activities 

in the vsy of a program of events, I would also like 

15 

to list sons oxaqples of typical events t 

a. Presentation of experiences, hobbies, interests 
and plans by individual students. 

b. Orientation tours through the school. 

c. Presentation of as well && reviews and dis- 
cussions of motion pictures, radio and TV 
programs. 

^strong, E. The Eole of the Teacher in Personnel '.ork . Kew York* 
Columbia University, i94o. ' ?p. 194-4. 
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d. Career conferences with outside speakers who 
are authorities in their fields. (See “special 
discussion evmte , 0 

e. Description of opportvnitleu in trade schools. 

f . &r» amateur hour or rule progress* 

g. Open homo for guests. 

h. Discussion of house end fassily relatione I 37 
a panel of adults end students. 

t. Interest (travel,, hobbies, etc.) report 

to the class ccsusernliig their group soetingeu 
j, Class evplxistion of coeisarclal eLTUooaurrta. 
k* golf-rating on ovalities of isqpertenoo for 
vocational success. 

l. Drsrtiatise.tioris grd deaametratlons of correct 
social :aanners and custom's. 

m. Preparation of sseoably or large group pro- 
ST#s »• 

r, Heading sod discussing stories concerning 
subjects of eneral interest, 
o. Discussions of such topics of pupil concern 
as the reason why students get poor grades, 
how to bo a eoclal success, and topics con- 
cerning national and world conditions, 
p* Discussion of personal problems on the basis 
of the case raetbod. 
c« Visiting other classes. 
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Activitiea- -in uany respects, oriental ioc. 
activities seen acre beneficial then the dis- 
cussion methods, since they sake the informa- 
tion acre functional and easier to aesinil&te. 
For example, Just facts about an occupation 
are often hard to visualize. In any event* 
it seems that both have their places and 
should sup leoent one another in any guidance 
program. 5ome typical and valuable orienta- 
tion activities arc* 

Occupational Laboratory s— -ef^ Tg students 
asks first-hand studies of various occupa- 
tions by doing tasks similar to those re- 
quired by the actual Job. 

School Kewaosrcrs— have values in that 
they help to teach skills of group rela- 
tionships, ability to put one’s thoughts 
and impressions into readable nngUsh, ac- 
quire eelf-oonfid once and social skills in 
meeting new people, and stimulate one’s 
interest and knowledge about a variety of 
subjects . 

Clube — whore groups of students gather to 
work on projects or hobbies of corxon 
interest. Besides helping to improve 
group relationships, these stimulate the 
student’s interests and understandings 
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About the subject around which the club 
is organized. 

Field Trips- — help clarify z&sconeeptions 
by actually seeing perforated in action 
what has been only talked about before. 

A valuable net! tod of stimulating interests 
as well. 

Lcisuro-Tiue Activities — these cultural 
and recreational activities (such as sports, 
statical, dramatic and art activities, etc.}, 
provide actual pleasure to their partici- 
pants, help to teach them valuable skills 
in group relationships, and furnish train- 
ing in aaay worthwhile activities as well. 
One of the major values of these leisure- 
time activities is therapeutic in nature. 
That is, they often act os safety-valves 
frca the pressures of one* 3 daily life. 

Work ExnerienciH -one of the best ways to 
learn about a Job and to test one’s inter- 
est and aptitudes. Many schools are com- 
bining actual experience on the Job with 
academic training for the Job. 

It is inqportant that the values of the above 
activities as wall as of all so-called extra- 
curricular activities, be recognized by all 
teachers and the school administration • Far 
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free being divorced fron the school’s Gcedec&c 
prograa they should be f truly integrated vith 
it said promoted by every saeans possible. 

are pri^rily 

group guidance activities to aect the needs 
of the students that can’t be provided by 
orientation activities. While the basis of 
orientation activities is to provide new in- 
formation or facts so as to facilitate indi- 
vidual adjustment, the basis of therapeutic 
activities is a process of resjodistion. That 
is, to correct old niaccnceiv&d ideas and 
faulty attitudes. 

Group therapeutic activities enable in- 
dividuals to work out their relationships and 
prcbl: a in a group atmosphere where t?:cy 
feel the support of the groip unity. Her® 
each student has the opportunity to bring 
cocron proble&is out into the open, to relieve 
tensions as a result of "getting ties off his 
cheat 8 , and to develop a healthy perspective 
and insist concerning his own problems. That 
is, an understanding that everyone has soae 
strong and weak points, and that everyone has 
the saae problems to a degree. Group thera- 
peutic activities further help to clarify 
feelings through either the process of refloc- 
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tier* or interpretation and sees* to develop 
a feeling of being able to face life's prob- 
lems (probably ae a result of putting feelings 
into words and understanding one* a own prob- 
lems as well as those of others). 

The aims of group theraphy may best be 
accomplished by giving persons the opportunity 
to express their feelings and to gain an 
understanding of why they behave as they do, 
through discussion and various types of ac- 
tivities. 

Discussion— otiper describes the discussion 
or verbal group therapeutic methods as 
falling into the following categories* 
cathartic-supportive, non-directive, group 
development, and interpretative These 
are listed in an ascending order of the 
amount of direction given by the instructor. 
Cflthartl<>ourT:ortive— thla is what is 
known as the cathartic process of un- 
burdening one* s self before a group. 

In the non-educational circles It is 
used in religious revival meetings where 
individuals confess to the group. In 
educational circles it can be said to 

■^Super, D. • "Group Technics in the Suidanes Program, ^dtacational 
and PaycholofAcal rteasureiaent 9 * (Autumn, 1949 )* pp. 496 - 510 . 
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be the therapeutic benefits derived 
when individuals in a group voluntarily 
talk about their own personal problems 
with which each is concerned. 

He method 

alias at helping members of a group to 
understand their own inner conflicts 
through spontaneous discussion of an 
emotionally-toned topic of ecoraon inter- 
est* The role of the instructor is 
strictly non-directive. That is, he 
should only accept, reflect and clarify 
feelings of the group raeabera, end rely 
upon the daubers themselves to work out 
their problems in the permissive atmos- 
phere of the group. For example, roups 
seating regularly to discuss the subject 
of anti-racial feeling found out that 
through the process of exploring why they 
think as they do, they were able to di- 
vorce the emotional aspects from the sub- 
ject (i.e. the feeling of I dislike all 
foreigners was replaced by I dislike cer- 
tain foreign races because of business 
competition, infringement upon property 
right®, etc.) • Then, seeing the problem 
in its true light, the group was able to 
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treat the subject rationally and under- 
stand the possible ill-effects of such 
feelings. lion-directive techniques seen 
to have value for courses and activities 
designed to promote character building, 
and when used in discussion groups they 
should benefit aiary people who ordinarily 
would never see a counselor or guidance 
specialist* 

Group Developcaent p r the Group Dynamic 

Hathod— tills a»t*iOd is what iaight be 
called fro up interaction theraphy. This 
set hod, developed by the Bethel Labora- 
tory in Group Development, is based on 
the idea that understanding one's own 
behavior in a group results in insight 
and ^edification of attitude resulting 
in improved personal relationships and 
more effective group action*^ 

The stethod is to record the types 
and amounts of personal relationships, 
and a discussion of how a group develops. 
This analytical process is carried on 
when the group is discussing or engaging 

^"The Dynamics of the Discussion Group" , Journal of Social Issues. IV 
(spring 1948 ), 1 - 75 . 
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in Berne cos laon problem. hile this is 
going on one of the ** be» sets as a pro- 
cess observer and records the grove's 
behavior, to show the type and amount 
of participation of each tjsstfoer. This 
information la then reviewed by the 
group. This self-eaca&iinatlon seems to 
result in new insights into behavior and 
stronger feelings of group unity which 
themselves help to nodify individual be- 
havior (i«e. help to sake individuals 
more cooperative, unaoret rdir g, toler- 
ant, etc.)* The value of the group de- 
velopment method is when people want to 
understand their roles in relation to 
other people and how they can modify 
their behavior and be more effective in 
inter-personal relations. 

Interpretive jrom> Tncraoh? or Oroun 
Counselirwt— t.his is the method whereby 
individual meters of a group develop 
new insists about their behavior through 
consents or suggestions made by the train- 
ed instructor or other members of the 
group. The acceptance of solutions to 
personal problems is supported by accept- 
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ance of the instructor and th. feeling 
of group unity experienced fay taaafaers 
as a result of being pert of a group 
working for & common purpose . 

Other more directive methods of 
group counseling are when the instructor 
lectures about certain aaotional roblesas 
with related personal problems in turn 
being discussed fay the group* 

Activities— -these therapeutic group ac- 
tivities can best be classified as psycho- 
drama, role-playing or sociodrama, and 
lastly, socioaetry* 

i gyefrod rasas.— the basic idea la psycho- 
drama is in the aakebelieve world of the 
eta^e where an individual ^presses his 
needs ard reactions to personal problems 
in an unstructured situation. In ; ^cho- 
dm i, the individual is left to develop 
his own role as the action progresses* 

He is aided on the stage by "auxiliary 
egos" (trained persona who stand by ready 
to assist him), a director and at times, 
a participating audience* By anticipat- 
ing situations in which an sectional con- 
flict is likely to occur, the psychodrana 
helps individuals to cope with real life 
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problems by gaining new insights and 
tSKierstandings about them. This method 
la undotdatedly out of the realm of uost 
classrooms, however, for it is priaerlly 
a psychiatric device used with disturbed, 
score inhibited and less socialised people, 
and should be carried on only under the 
supervision of psychiatrist. 
ioic or frociodrarr-a— is similar 

to the psychodraaa in asthod, but vhilt 
psychodrama is concerned with deeply 
auotional problems, sociodraiaa deals with 
collective problems or situations that 
are coi *.u to aeobers of a group. Both 
tcchnicuce, however, give the feeling 
of group unity and help individuals to 
isidsrstatd situations in a oor© realistic 
light. In role playing, the participants 
are assigned definite roles to play on 
the stage rather than devising them as 
the action progresses. The individuals, 
however, are responsible for developing 
th ir roles on the stage. The way they 
do it is usually criticised by the group 
afterwards, thus helping then to see how 
veil they have taken on the characterise 
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tics of the role. Hole playing Is norso&l- 
ly used to help people prepare for a coinr- 
ing errant — entering a now school, apply- 
ing for a Job., etc.— -any situation that 
a ay produce fear or worry. This device 
has produced valuable results in psych- 
iatric theraphy in hospitals and as a 
teaching device in schools, guidance 
centers, and business life. 

^ocioaetry — this is a setfaod of finding 
out the natural groupings and patterns 
of associations asnng Bribers of a group, 
ach person, for example, is to choose 
the person whoa he would like to assoc- 
iate with in some activity* At tizaes 
each person is also asked with whoa he 
would not like to be associated. After 
choices are cade, the groups are forced 
in which every individual is given saua 
of hie choices, his first if possible. 

In utilising this nethod, it is iu^ortant 
that the felt needs of the isettbers of 
the group are act* Grouping by naans 
of a aociosatrlc test will further effec- 
tive group action, for if the individual 
Hawabera of a group like one another they 
will undoubtedly tend to cooperate £aore 
in any roup action. In addition, by 
- 00 &- 
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means of a socloiaetric tost the in- 



structors can find out wtio the social 
isolates *re, who undoubtedly need in- 
dividual counseling, 
d. Individual Guidance Activities 

Individual guidance activities engaged 
in by the instructor are normally fproxtod 
under the title of counseling. Counseling is 
the face-to-face relationship between the stu- 
dent and the instructor, consisting of inter- 
views held at critical times and when students 
request assistance. The aim of counseling is 
to help the student understand his problems 
and work out his own decisions concerning sol- 
utions to them with the careful understanding 

13 

and skillful assistance of the counselor. 

In most schools the specialist counselor shares 
with the homeroom in being the moat frequently 
used sources of guidance* However, the teacher* s 
role as a counselor or adviser is assuming mors 
importance in individual guidance. His role 
as such Is naturally nerged with that of group 
guidance, out of which individual counseling 
develops. 



renn, C. G, and Dugan, k. £• Geid nee Procedures in high School . 
-Mnueapolisj University of Minnesota hress,193U. p. 
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(1) Counseling Situation# 



Prior to cxaainir* the interview 
procedure©, it raifht be well to identi- 
fy the situation# in which interviews 
are useful* These ere listed by Strang 

(a) fchen the teacher observes be- 
havior in a student that he be- 
lieves can be explained by a 
personal interview. 

(b) To determine what the school esn 
do to further the student 1 # devel- 
opment and preparation for the 
future. 

(c) V’hen the student 1 8 records show 

a difference between his ability 
and achievement. 

(d) When sane special problem arises 
that requires cooperative thinking 
of the student and the teacher 
(i.e., poor school behavior, read- 
ing difficulty, problems of fas&ly 
and social relations, oootieml in- 

^strang, R* The Role of the Teacher in Personnel ;ork . Ksw York: 
Joluabia University, 194^* p* 403* 
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stability, etc.) . A teacher can 
encourage students to come to hla 
when in need of assistance, by 
letting them knew what help a 
counselor can provide* 

(«) when a student is ready to soke 
further educational plans. 

(f) When a student is ready to choose 
a vocational field. 

(g) then a student is entering a new 
school and needs help in order to 
orient hiaself. 

(2) Counselor Methods in Helping Students 
Solve their t'roblecsa 

As Wright clearly states it, the 
teacher counselor has a number of meth- 
ods from which to choose in helping 

students solve or adjust theuselvos to 

23 

their difficulties. These include! 

(a) Changing the conditions which seen 
to cause the trouble (i.e., arrange 
for the student to drop a course 
in which he is failing) • 

(b) Providing remedial treatment to 
correct the difficulty (i.e. taking 

bright, £. K*, Practl for Group Quitl&nee . Chicago* Science 

Reserach Associates, 1948. 225 p. 
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rencdlcu. leasona in torn* to stum- 
or Improving om*e reading abilities), 

(e) Giving the student intonation th&t 
1)9 need* in order to ton out hi* 
difficulty (i.e* qualification* 
for * particular vocation he is 
interested in, entrance re? uireafint* 
tor a scAjol, etc*}* 

(d> Alleging the pupil to “get a prob- 
lem off hi* chest* by telling hi* 
IrouhXo* to * syapathotic a*jd meter- 
steading adult* 

(e) Giving the student authoritative 
and direct advice (i*e. referring 
hin to the fact that hi* aoores in 
intelligence tests seen to indicate 
that he sen do better school work) * 

(f) Helping a student to get a better 
tKvIeretandicg of his problems by 
discussing thee* 

(g) Attesting to change attitudes and 
behaviors by a series of interview* 
and suggestions* 

The appropriate ti-*> to use any of 
th« above methods or perhaps a combine* 

Hot, of then, naturally depends upon the 
student and the nature of his problaca* 
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Generally speaking, however, the correct 
procedures for conducting an Interview will 
be, by and largo, sinilar in every caae. 

(3) Considerations for Conducting Interviews— 

Although no set formula can be establish- 
ed for successfully conducting a counseling 
interview, for it greatly depends upon the 
sensitivity of the teacher to what the person 
being interviewed ia thinking and foaling, the 
following general considerations can be nadei 

(a) The teacher should listen intently and 
do as little talking as possible* he 
should allow the student ample tine for 
thinking out his problem* 

(b) The student should be accepted as he is 
and understood— not Judged, scolded or 
praised. Let the student feel free to 
tali: about the things he is concerned 
with, 

(c) The interview should be a cooperative 
device in which both the teacher and the 
student share their infora&tlon and re- 
sources in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and confidence* 

(d) The teacher must be a reaource person— 
have the required infomation concerning 
principles of mental hygiene, social con- 
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ditions, rec uireoenta of different voca- 
tions, prerequisites for different ecedeor- 
ic courses, and all other inforurition 
needed to help the student solve his 
problems. 

(e) Use teacher mat have faith in the student* s 
ability to help himself to solve his own 
problems, and to be able to do so in- 
deperdently in the future* The student, 

not the counselor, should sake the decisions • 

(f) The success of the interview is to a con- 
siderable degree dependent upon the 
teacher* s per*ooaHty-«whethar he is 
interested In the student *s problem, is 
genuinely kind, honest, trustworthy and 
straightforward, and has an outward 
manner of friendship and good hnaor. 

These qualities are necessary if the 
teacher is going to establish a friendly 
cooperative working relationship with the 
student* 

<g) The interview is only one part of coun- 
seling* Other important part3 are 
gathering information about each student, 
studying this information, conferring 
with other teachers when necessary, fol- 
lowing up or helping the student to put 
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his piano into effect, and recording 
notes of the counseling sessions for 
future reference • 

(h) The physical and emotion 1 setting is 
i^ortent for successful counseling* 
There should be a definite scheduled 
tina, duration, and place for counsel- 
ing which is free from, distractions and 
provides a confidential atnosphore. 
However, provision oust also be provided 
for informal coiaiseling sessions In the 
classroom when the student seeks a few 
words of help frost the teacher* The 
student crust feel at ease and that he 
is in a friendly, helpful atmosphere* 

(i) Often several interviews are necessary 
to help solve a student's difficulty* 
Several nestings are usually necessary 
for the student to develop faith and 
confidence in the counselor, for the 
counselor to accurately understand the 
student's problaa and judge his ability 
or character, and to obtain sufficient 
data to help the student solve his own 
problem, 

( j) Often the obvious problem presented by 
the student is not the underlying prob- 
lem that is causing the trouble* A good 
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procedure la to oak the student "was 
there something else that you wanted to 
talk about?". 

(k) The counselor should not ascune that 
the student has & "problem" is connec- 
tion with every interview— i, Is ray lead 
to a patronising attitude on the part 
of the counselor. 

(l) The counselor usually learns as caach 
from the student as the student lu«ms 
fToet the counselor. 

(a) The counselor should take the responsi- 
bility for helping the student, but not 
hesitate to seek assistance from other 
people if necessary (i*e. either for 
more infoncation or referring the student 
to a specialist in case the problem is 
beyond the capabilities of the counselor 
to solve). 

(n) The counselor should be hesitant about 
giving his ©pinion. He should offer 
facts when reouested, but adssit that he 
doesn’t know if t' is is the case. 

(o) The counselor should avoid disagreeing 
abruptly with the student or disillusion- 
ing hia, but on the other hard he should 
not be overly sympathetic either. He 
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should be realistic in treating the 
student's prohlaae. 

(p) The counselor should not show surprise 
or resentment at anything the student 
says. 

(q) The counselor should be as objective 
and iagvurtial as possible and assurae 
that the student is nature in order 
to encourage bin to solve his own 
problems. 

(r) In oiaoticnal problems it ie often help- 
ful for the counselor to reflect the 
student's feelings (i*e. ,4 Iou feel 
that they are being unfair to you®) . 

This helps the student to see the wan- 
ing and iagortance of his feelings. 

(s) It is good for tie student and Mb 
counselor to work out together a plan 
of action of what the student is going 
to do as a result of the interview. This 
will help to bring about positive results 
as well as give the student the feeling 
that the interviews have helped hits. 

(t) At the closing stages of the interview it 
is good for the counselor to ,ot the student 
to sunrarlse what has been accomplished 
(i*e. "list's see, what have we done so 
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far in" this interview? 0 ) 



(u) The counselor should be alert when to 
end the interview. The interview should 
not degenerate into social conversation. 

A good technique is to ask, "Is there 
anything else you would like to talk 
about today?". 

(4) Appraising the Interview 

The success of the interview can be deter- 
mined largely by the teacher saking out a self 
rating chart which will help to show him what 
are gpod and poor interview procedures. That 
is, by comparing what actually took place in 
an interview with the cost desirable interview 

procedures. The following chart is suggested 
21 

by Strang for this purpose. 

Scale for Eating Interviews 

1. What was the setting for the interview? 

Plenty of tisae scheduled 
Feeling of leisure 
Privacy 

Pleasant lighting, and other provisions 
for interviewer 1 s comfort 

or 

Insufficient time 
People waiting 
People bustling in and out 
Telephone to be answered 
Desk cluttered with work to do 
Glare and other discomforts 



^Strang, B. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel ork . Hew York: 
Coluabia University, 1944. p. 408-410. 
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2. feh&t was the appearance and manner of the 
Interviewer? 

Pleasant voice 
Alert and keen 
Good health 

Folse and reasonable self-conf id ence 

At ease 

Cordial 

Genuine interest in interviewee 



or 

Unpleasant voice 
Fatigued, dull 
Poor health 
Uncertain and insecure 
XU at ease, bored 
Indifferent 
Patronising 

3. How did the interviewee respond conversa- 
tionally during the interview? 

Talked freely 

Tried to think through the problem aloud 
or 

Tended only to answer questions or re- 
fused to answer them 
Unco™ Ajnicative 

Unwilling to accept his responsibility 
in the interview 

4* How did the interviewer emeeertfe the in- 
dividual to get an understanding of him- 
self and his relationship? 

Successfully 

By repeating his most significant remarks 
By following in a natural way clues the 
interviewee gave 

By asking questions to clarify certain 
points 

By interpreting interviewees reraarks 

Unsuccessfully 
By being completely passive 
by telling interviewee what to do 
By arguing or criticising 
By probing 

By Interpreting before interviewer was 
ready for it 
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5# Kow did the attitude of interview* change 
during the interview 

Interviewee gained new end valuable in- 
sight* end orientation; felt care hopeful 
end rore confident in hie ability to 
handle the situation; became increasingly 
independent of the interviewer; bed a more 
friendly relationship. 

or 

Interviewee became increasingly dependent 
upon the interviewer; took less responsibil- 
ity for thinking through tbs situation 
himself; less self-confident; more hopeless; 
more reel stent to counselor. 

6. What kind of plan resulted from the interview? 

A plan worked out primarily by the inter- 
viewee — realistic end possible of being 
carried out 

or 

A ° ready-cade plan, which the interviewer 
impressed upon the student 

7. fchat was the effect of tho interview on sub- 
socuent relationship with interviewer? 

Student was able to carry out plan; came 
voltmtarily to interviewer when he needed 
further help 



or 

Bo favorable change in behavior; student 
avoided coning to the interviewer again. 

Insofar as whether the counseling of the 
student has contributed to his better adjustment* 
this must of necessity involve a careful study of 
his changes In behavior as denoted by his own 
opinions; those of teachers* counselors* parents* 
and friends; performance records in school; and 
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follow-un reports after he leaves school. The 
subject of evaluation Kill be dealt with in 
greater detail in section G covering an evalu- 
ation of the entire guidance program. 

(5) Values of the Counseling Interview 

The interview has its values as an informa- 
tion-getting technic, but more important, it is 
a valuable diagnostic-therapeutic device. "Ro 
other instrument creates eo favorable a re- 
lationship for personal growth. So other tech- 
nic contributes so such to the counseling 
(guidance) process.*... of gt&ding the indttv- 

22 

idual in self -discovery and self-realization." 

F. Sources of Information for the Teacher 

In section £2 there was listed briefly, suggested 
mean* of finding out what individual students problems 
are. These included primarily such things as test 
and record information about the student. Although 
this information is vitally important, it is not 
enough if the teacher i9 not only to recognize the 
problems of his students, but in turn If he is going 
to be able to assist them in solving their problems. 

It is recognized that the problems associated with 
the norraal development of people ere complex and in- 
volved. Therefore, the teacher in his guidance work 
should have the full cooperation of the following 

^Strang, op. cit .. p. 43 3. 
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personnel in helping him fulfill his guidance re- 
sponsibilities « 23 

1. The School* s Ada&nlatrative Hoad — it is the 
responsibility of the heed of the school* s 
administration as veil as his entire staff 
to inspire and encourage the teachers in their 
guidance efforts; to provide thesa with the 
best possible working conditions in order to 
maintain a high morale on the part of the 
faculty; to provide within the school’s curric- 
ulum and operations conditions that help to 
provide for the student’s needs; to provide 
an administrator to coordinate and promote all 
guidance activities; to provide teachers with 
sufficient working time to engage in guidance 
activities; to furnish recoined personnel 
records, materials and physical arrart£^«ssnts 
for a successful guidance program; to provide 
opportunities for continuous training in the 
field of guidance; to furnish necessary spec- 
ialist assistance in the various fields of 
guidance; and finally, to integrate the guid- 
ance program with the entire academic and non?- 
acadoric program of the school. 

2. The Specialist s— teachers need cooperation with 
the specialists in order to recognize individual 

23 Ibid., pp. 68-109. 
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students who need the help of a specialist} 
to furnish Information shout a student re- 
ferred to a specialist} and to help carry out 
treatment recooganded for an individual or 
group of students. The specialists recuired 
in any school system in order to conduct an 
effective guidance program include: 

a. The School Librarian — should provide 
reading Materials on all types of 
guidance problems and suggest books 
and literature to contribute to the 
teachers* training in guidance as veil 
as to meet the needs of the individual 
students. 

b. The Personnel Director, Director of 
Guidance, or Dean of Students— t k Is job 
holds many titles but a single respons- 
ibility of coordinating and promoting 
the school's guidance program. He should 
be broadly trained in guidance sc teachers 
can refer special cases to hia for assist- 
ance or further referral. He as i ts 
teachers in developing and improving their 
own phases of the guidance program, helps 
to throve general school conditions and 
the curriculum, arranges for cooperative 
sessions ca improving guidance techniques. 
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and helps to maintain cooperative re- 
lationships with coctaariity agencies con- 
cerned with '"j&darxc. 

c, Vocatlonal-Quidance Eacpert— supplies the 
teachers and students with information 
about occupations and the beat methods 
of vocational guidance* 

d* The School Kurae or Doctor— should pro- 
vide the teacher with infomition con- 
cerning the physical condition of the 
students, how to recognize physical ail- 
rents, and knowledge about the students* 
hone conditions* 

e* The School Social Worker or Visiting 
Teacher— to help the teacher bring about 
Improvements in the students* home con- 
ditions when this is a necessary step 
in the niidancs pragma* (In the Kavy 
the chaplain and Bed Cross worker probably 
would fulfill this function) . 

f • The School Psychologist— the teacher should 
help the psychologist by giving hin com- 
plete information about the student re- 
ferred to hia. In turn the psychologist 
should help the teacher learn new methods 
of teaching and evaluation of results of 
teaching* 
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g. The Psychiatrist — the teacher refers to 
the psychiatrist individual & tad ants who 
are eaotiorjtlly sick, and in turn the 
teacher most cooperate in carrying out 
the suggestions of the psychiatrist for 
change* needed in the school* 
h. The Guidance Clirdc~-*ccsaprise9 a staff 
of specialists who take responsibility 
for diagnosing and treating certain kinds 
of cases referred to then* Through Means 
of their staff of specialists concentrat- 
ing their efforts on an individual case, 
plans for treatment are prepared. 

3* Relationships with the coanunity — the concasrdty 
Is often <me of the most import nt resources 
for the teacher in assisting hi* in his guid- 
ance work. It is through various ccmunity 
organizations that services will be provided 
to help to supplement the teacher* a guidance 
functions (i.a. to help provide better family 
life, health, clothing, food, nodical care, 
recreational facilities). 

G. Evaluation of a Guidance Program 

The most valid means of evaluating the effective- 
ness of a guidance program is by the process of measur- 
ing the resulting changes in student behavior. That 
is, by such things as i "proved vocational choices. 
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increased social participation, improved ability of 
the students in leaking their own decisions, develop- 
sent of theocratic attitudes, greater self-understandings 
and all in all, better social adjustment* As one can 
readily Bee, these qualities are not only difficult 
to measure, but in addition, all ifflprov*»ente deter- 
mined can not always be attributed to a guidance pro- 
gram* It seems safe in assuming, however, that a 
well-organised, all-inclusive guidance program will, 
to a great degree, produce positive changes in the 
behavior of the students* 

Suggested methods of measuring resulting changes 
in behavior are by student Rsponses concerning their 
needs and the value of the guidance program* the 
judgments of the teachers and couc elors and others 
associated with the students, and a follow-up of the 
students after they lerve school. Since these adUsds 
may not always be too accurate, they should be supple- 
manted by other more specific methods of see 9 urgent 
such aa: 24 

X* Reduction in scholastic failure* 

2* Reduction in discipline problems. 

3* Increase in the use of counseling facilities* 
k. Reduction in requests for a pro gran change* 

5* Increase in vocational choices w.' ich me within 

^Wemn, C. G., and Dugan, V*. a* Guidance frocedurea in Hi^h School , 
Minneapolis! University of Minnesota frees, 1950* ?1 p* 
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the scops of each student’s capacities rnd 
training opportunity. 

6. Seduction of r drop-cuts" from the school. 

7. Increaee In participation in school activities. 

6. Increase in use by foroer students of school 
facilities and counselor help. 

7. lucre- c in job placeawcts. 

H. Suasaary arid Conclusions 

1. Review 

The foregoing presentation cf apparently 
successful methods of both group guidance and 
individual counseling has attempted to illus- 
trate that there are many valuable technictwa 
of helping individuals solve their own personal 
problems and beccr: better adjusted to the coja- 
ditions of life that they face. The cuestlon 
of vhieh of the teetedrese to use depends not 
only upon the nature of the problems of concern 
to the Iwtividual student, but upon how exten- 
sive and developed the guidance organisation 
of the school happens to be, 

Regardless, however, of the size of the 
schools guidance organisation, the following 

conditions and basic principles must be present 

25 

or the program will not be an effective one; 



2 ^rreim, on. cit.. p. 
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a. essential Conditions 

(1) Acceptance by the school of the 

point ol view that students vary 

in tlieir edacities, tae<^rv>unds 

and interests and must be treated 

accordingly* The school is responsible 

for the total development of the 

student, not Just his mantel de- 
nser 

v6lop.-c.nt, and must* start fro-, 
where the school things he should 
be. 

(2) Specialised guidance services are 
aade available besides the guidance 
services of the teachers* 

(3) A Guidance coordinator has the re- 
sponsibility for coordinating and 
fostering on organised and inte- 
grated guidance program* 

(4) L'ecessary tiae, space and materials 
as reeuired by a suesassful guidance 
program* 

(5) The whole school accepts and ex- 
ecutes its guidance responsibilities 
as an integrated program with all 
curricular and extra-curricular 
activities* 

b* -ssential Guidance Philosophy 
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(1) Guidance is concerned with the "whole 
student", not with just his intellectual 
life. 

(2) Guidance i* concerned with all students, 
not with just a few problem students. 

(3) Guidance is concerned primarily with 
prevention rather than cure. 

(4) Guidance is not restricted to the 
activities of a few specialists, but 
involves the whole school staff. 

(5) Guidance is concerned with the problems 
and needs of the students and with 
their choices and decisions, not 
those of the teachers. 

(6) Guidance is concerned with promoting 
on the part of each student & better 
understanding of hi m self and the 
ability to solve his own problems 
Independently. 

(7) Guidance is "counsel", cot “coagnilsion”. 

(8) Guidance is a continuous process 
throughout the school life of each 
student. 

Further Research 

Lastly, there has been no attempt to 
indicate that the whole field of guidance 
is arything but in its beginning experimental 
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ctrge. It is true auch he* b*cn accompli ch- 
ed that has assured the worth of such a 
program, but touch also reoains to be done, 
and is being dons to iaprovs the technique* 
and nethods being utilised as veil as the 
training of guidance personnel. Further 

research sees* necessary in the following 

26 

areas* 

(1) To see what guidance activities can 
best be conducted through individual 
counseling, through a general edu- 
cation pro gran, through group JLdasco, 
and by specially trained guidance 
workers* 

(2) LecuireiBsnts for training, experience, 
and personal Qualities for teachers 
and personnel workers in the field 

of guidance* 

(3) The values of psychotherapeutic tech* 
nicues (psyclKsdra^a, etc*) for use 

in general guidance programs for ell 
students* 

2* Applications to the envy Training Iro grass 

The aain purpose of tills soaswhat lengthy 
presentation of elements of apparently successful 

2 %ennett, K. I., Berg, X* A., and Johnson, C. 3 * " Guidance thru Group®*, 
Kevisw of educational Research, (April 194.8; , pp. 104-193 • 
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civilian guidance programs is to convey the 
opinion that their adoption by the Havy training 
program should produce the same valuable results. 

I have not intended to convey the impression 
that similar or just as effective guidance tech- 
nioues are not currently being used in oom of 
the Kavy training schools. On the contrary, for 
no doubt ataxy of the schools have made as rapid 
advances in tho field of guidance as their 
civilian counterparts . Kouevir, to ay !<x»wledge 
there does rot sees to be a Mavy**dde, organised, 
guidance program at the very heart of the Kaval 
training program, that is in instructor-student 
relationships in the classrooms themselves. 

The young enlist©! man entering the Kavy 
has many of the same problems end needs as the 
students in the civilian secondary schools of 
our country. In fact, his problems are no doubt 
increased by the unnatural situation in which he 
finds hiraself . Kis needs oust be met and his 
problems solved or he won't become a first-class 
fighting man of Maximum worth to this service. 

The Eavy instructor is in a particularly 
strategic position to help his students become 
better adjusted. The instructor has the advan- 
tage over others who give guidance assistsr.ee, 
for he sees .vis students for longer periods of 
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tisne and more often, and in a natural &x>u& 
situation where thdr needs and problems are 
acre evident* 

Vith careful selection to ensure obtaining 
the best &en for instructor duty, with adequate 
training in the basic skills of guidance, and 
with the sujt^urt of 4m organized and coordin- 
ated guidance program involving the whole 
service school, the instructor should be able 
to render invaluable assistance to ids students 
in making th«a happy, vsll-adjusted, and 
efficiently trained fighting men* 
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CHAPTER V 



OTHER APFLKABU: PRACTICE AHD TECHKIC.USS 

There are sunny other advanced educational practices arid 
techniques in our public schools, than Just those dealing with 
in-service training and guidance, which would seen to have merit 
If applied to the H&ry training program* Perhaps, here again, these 
methods that are listed herein are actually being used in various 
Kavy schools at the present tic*?. However, to knowledge, the 
suggested practices and techniques are not uniforssly being practiced 
throughout the entire Bevy training progrer, 

Unfortunately, Hesitation of tire end facilities do not 
permit any wore than t sort hasty ezssdnatlon of each one of these 
recommended practices* It is recoKsccdcd , however, that if any of 
these methods 
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sees to hare value for the Kavy training pro gram, 
that It be the subject of further research. This 
research could very well be in the form of topics 
taken up by faculty groups for study as part of the 
school's in-senrico teacher training program. 

A. Improvement of Study Skills 

It has been the experience of the writer 
that one of the major difficulties students 
have, whether in a public or a fiayy training 
school, is how to study efficiently. It seems 
that even the best students use inefficient 
study techniques. It is only because of their 
superior abilities, not their study habits, 
that most of theta do so well academically. 

Improvement of study skills should definite- 
ly be part of any guidance-counseling program. 
Although this subject has been referred to in 
the section d ealing with guidance, it is con- 
sidered of such importance that it is desired 
to give the matter special attention by includ- 
ing it as a separate topic. 

In recent visits to various Kavy training 
schools, I attended a muber of counseling 
sessions in which a board representing the school's 
staff and the instructors was questioning students 
about the reasons for their academic failures. 

It seemed that the standard remedy given by the 
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board was always the advice “to study harder”* 

This medicine, although given in good faith* 
hardly seeaa to have hit at the root of the 
problem. In most instances, the actual cause 
of the failure was probably not that the student 
wasn’t putting enough tins on his studies. More 
than likely, he was allocating all the time that 
he could give to his studies, considering the 
other deoands made upon his time by military 
life. Thus the answer to his problem should 
have been, not more time, but improving his 
study habits in the nontax amounts of tine that 
all students should be expected to give to their 
outside assignments. 

There are many good methods of how to 
improve one’s study abilities. One in particular, 
iron personal experience, seeus to be outstanding* 
This is the “Survey OR Method” devised by Francis 
P. Robin aon.^ His book, entitled, Effective Study 
includes much more than just the “Survey OR 
Method" as a ^dsns of contributing to more effective 
study, however, this method is the heart of his 
recoaraended program. In brief, the "Survey OR 
Method” scans "Surveyf uestion-ftead-Eecite and 
Review 0 . It applies primarily to improving one’s 

^Robinson, Franeia P. Effective Study . Mew Xorkt Harper & Bros. 

1946. pp. 13-41. 
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ability in reading, picking out the important 
points and retaining then, and speeding up the 
reading rate* To clarify the fire steps of the 
process, they are as follows: 

1* Surrey — Briefly glance over the headings 
in the chapter, and the scssc&ry at the end 
of the chapter (if there is one) in order 
to get a preview of what the chapter is ail 
about* 

2* Cuestion- -&ow start to read* Turn the 
first heading into a question you should 
be able to answer by reading the section* 

3 * Read- — Read the first headed section to 
answer that question* 

4 * Recite — After reading the first section, 
look sway te the book and try to answer 
your question* Use your own words and 
name an example if you can* Jot down brief 
notes in an outline fora* (Repeat these 
four steps for each section until you complete 
the entire lesson.) 

5* Review— After finishing the lesson, read 
over your notes to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the important points and how they are 
related* Then, looking away from our notes, 
see if you can recite the major points from 
aaraory* 
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The above method seems to have definite 
value in improving one's reading speed, identi- 
fying the important points and fixing them in 
one's cuenory. 

It is re contended, as a means of helping 
students solve one of their (and the school's 
too) sosst pressing problems, that further re- 
search be undertaken as to the best method to 
improve their study abilities* It eertainly 
aeons that if a course for all students (not 
just those seeking guidance help) in effective 
study techniques were added to the curriculna 
of each Kavy school, that the returns would be 
very valuable to the students as well as to 
the Eavy* 

B* Creative Activity Program 

The Kavy training program has no doubt 
made great strides in proving the effectiveness 
of the use of activities as tools of instruction* 
Every Navy classroom that I visited utilised 
such tachnicuea ao the students actually working 
with real or simulated apparatus, acting out 
situations fay role-playing and taking an active 
part in class discussions, Even outside the 
classrooms, the values of activities in the 
learning process were evident by the ample 
facilities for active recreation, such as hobby 
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shops, end noaerous types of coiupetetive ath- 
letics. 

The only criticism that I have ie that not 
enough of the creative typos of student activities 
were promoted, either inside or outside the class- 
room, that foster the personal, social and crea- 
tive lives of the students. 

By these activities 1 m speaking of such 
extra-curricular pursuits as school governing 
bodies, school publications, school assemblies, 
photographic work, wood work, art projects, tee 
various fields of lausic, dramatics, and the types 
of athletics which tone down individual compe- 
tition in favor of promoting cooperation with 
others. In the curricular field there are also 
ante things as all of the student discussion 
activities dealing with the problems and needs 
of the student. 

•The values of such creative activities 
are that they allow each one to act individially 
yet participate in a group, sharing his skills, 
ideas and learnings by working with others, 
gaining ideas and learnings by working with 

others, gaining ideas from others and project 
2 

one*s own ideas and convictions. 

2 Flauo, L. S. "The Creative Activity Pro gran for Secondary Schools 8 , 
Educational Form 15 s (Kovewber 1950). p. 93* 
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In other wards, creative activities are 
very essential both in as well as outside the 
classrocea in order to: 

1. Promote the physical, emotional and spirit- 
ual health of the students* 

2* Eneoura,® social adjustments--- develop 
tolerance and understanding of others* 

3* Promote individual and group adjustment 

to personal and social problem (i*e* mental 
hygiene, family relationship®, elimination 
of fears and prejudices, and greater under- 
standing of the world and where the Indi- 
vidual fits into it)* 

4* Develop appreciation, interests and skills 
in creative work* 

5* Develop abilities of each individual to 
work successfully with others in groups. 

In order that a program of creative activities 
will be of aaxignari benefit to the students, it is 
necessary that: 

1* The activity program be organised and con- 
ducted cooperatively by teachers and students 
according to the needs of the students and 
abilities of the teachers* Competent teach- 
ers interested in the activities should 
guide them* 

2* The program should be a regular class or 
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have equal value as a regular academic 
course, with adequate physical surround- 
ings provided and included within, not 
after, the school day. 

It is recocrionded that the subject of an 
organized, creative activity prograa be studied 
at greater lengths to see whether or not such a 
prograa would provide greater values to the Eavy 
students than those presented by the current ac- 
tivity progress. Certainly, such activities 
seen to be particularly valuable in training 
men how to get along with other people— to work 
effectively in groups. I believe that one of 
the most important factors in being a success 
in aliaost every billet in the Navy depends 
upon one’s ability to work successfully with 
other r»n* 

C. Administrative Improvements 

Mary public schools have made rapid ad- 
vances in improving the learning process fay 
providing self-contained classrooms with all 
of their own facilities (libraries, study spaces, 
etc.>. Stfcsr, perhaps not so radical improve- 
ments, include such things as movable chairs, 
work tables rather than (desks in order to pro- 
mote group work, improved lighting and ventila- 
tion, attractive classroom color schemes, and 
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movable partitions allowing for expansion of 
classroom space and flexibility of its uses* 

This does not necessarily apply only to expen- 
sive pensanent structures, for many of our 
better classrooms are in school buildings of 
temporary or semi-permanent construction. By 
and large, the facilities provided the K&vy 
training schools, however, have far to go bo- 
fore they can approach those of our best public 
schools. The physical conditions of a classroom 
may seem unis^wrtant, but this is not the case 
when they distract Area or Iiinder the process 
of learning. The importance of the physical 
environment of the classroom in effecting learn- 
ing certainly seens to be worthy of further re- 
search. It is recommended that such a study be 
undertaken by the K&vy training program in order 
to aid the efforts to obtain better classroom 
facilities. 

Closely allied to the physical classroom 
facilities are the scheduled hours of ir.struct5.on. 
In many public schools, the extended or two-hour 
period is being utilized with very positive 
results. This extended period usually Keans 
that the class meets only three times a week 
rather than five times a week. The values of 
the two-hour period over the old one-hour period 
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are that it decreases the mnber of tia.es 



instructors have to sect with each class, but 
doubles the number of minutes per student per 
meeting tine; it eliminates a great deal of 
time wasted in beginning and ending a class; 
it furthers opportunities for directional 
study — increases the time for the instructor 
to give personal help to each student; it 
allows for laboratory periods to be held in 
conjunction with every subject; it allows 
for sufficient time to complete the discussion 
of cost individual units of instruction; it 
enables the use of activities that may be 
tirje-consuaing; and finally it allows for more 
student participation ? The feasibility of 
introducing the two-hour period in the Kavy 
schools certainly seems worthy of further study* 



^l*o tee from lecture of C. B. Mendenhall, Professor of bducation, Ohio 
State University, xtuce tion $31, suraaer quarter, 1951* 
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smmi AKD CONCUSSIONS 

In this study I have atieopted to illustrate that there arc 
various oiue&tA^c&l practice* and techniques typical of the best 
of our public schools that night be of value to the Navy training; 
program. I have covered methods involved in in-oervice teacher 
training program, golds nee pro graaa for instructors, and lastly, 
such other methods as a creative activity program, iaproveasent of 
study skills, and sdninistrative im >rcv*:««sts. There are no doubt 
Bony other methods and technics*** that have proved their worth to 
the public schools, that also would be of value to the Navy, but 
tire and facilities dictate that I restrict ay fluid somewhat. 

Thus, necessarily sc, 1 chose those topics that Z felt froni personal 
observation, night be suitable for adaption by and help solve 
current problems of the Navy training program. 

At the risk of laboring the point unneccseariJy, I ’would again 
Hi d to state that no doubt some of our Navy training schools have 
adopted similar or even better educational practices than those I 
have aentioned* However, from my own observation in regard to the 
methods I have listed, I do not believe that this is tnifomly true 
throughout the entire Navy training progr am* In addition, I am in*- 
lying aolaly upon ay own judj^aent and past experiences with the liavy 
training program as to whether or not the methods I rccosaaeEd can 
actually be applied to the 
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Navy training situation* Perhaps in so m instances 
certain ones will not . rove practical. However, I will 
consider this study as being worthwhile, if nothing else 
results but, first, an evaluation of the current educa- 
tional practices and techniques currently in use in the 
Navy training program as compared to those that I have 
recommended; end secondly, the realization that both 
the Navy training program as well as the public schools 
have much to gain by dose cooperation in improving 
teaching methods. 

I realise that the aims of Bavy training and those 
of our public schools are necessarily different to an 
extent, but basically X believe that their similarities 
of purpose are greater than their differences. It eeesas 
to m that e men has the same basic needs and problems 
regardless of whether or not lie is in a unifora, or in 
civilian clothes, or if he is working for private enter- 
prise or in a military organisations. Without any in- 
tention to "mollycoddle* the individual, I believe that 
his needs and problems must be met by any educational 
program, or he will not be able to exercise to their 
fullest possibilities, the abilities he possesses. 
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